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A PREFACE TO EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. ERNEST HATCH WILKINS 


PRESIDENT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


IN the fine commencement address which 
President Valentine, of the University of 
Rochester, gave us last June he maintained 
that the purpose of college education is to 
enable students to develop qualities of body 
and mind which will strengthen and enrich 
their whole lives, rather than to enable them 
to earn a living. Among his telling sen- 
tences were these: 

If, as young men and women, you plan your work 
and lead your lives in eollege with an eye to im- 
mediate safety, you may even be a modern example 
of Lord Bacon’s warning: ‘‘They become in the 
end themselves sacrifices to the inconstancy of for- 


tune, whose wings they sought by their self-wisdom 
to have pinioned.’’ But if you plan to draw from 
Oberlin and from later life the very best they have 


to give you, and offer your best in return, your 

future will not eoneern you. Life will provide all 

you deserve of seeurity, as a by-product of what 
yu are, 

The only seeurity you can surely win is the 
security of a rich mind possessing endless reserves 
against ill fortune, Aim at that kind of guarantee 
for the future, for that kind alone is worth the 
price; no other merits your concern for a decade 


or two, 

Within two hours after the commence- 
ment exercises were over, Mr. Harry Col- 
lhery, speaking at the alumni luncheon and 
saying his say with a freedom which he has 
richly earned, criticized the college precisely 
because it does not do more to enable stu- 
(ents to earn a living. I do not think that 


Opening address of the college year at Oberlin 
College, September 21, 1938. 





Mr. Colmery would say that the purpose of 
college education is simply and solely to 
enable students to earn a living; but I am 
sure he would say that enabling students to 
earn a living should constitute a very much 
larger part of the purpose of college educa- 
tion than it is now thought by college facul- 
ties to constitute. 

The contrast between these two talks was 
so striking that it has led me to notice more 
carefully than I might otherwise have done 
several other expressions of these two diver- 
gent points of view which have come to my 
attention in the course of the summer. Two 
of them seem to me worth quotation. 

The Plain Dealer for July 17 reports Mr. 
Charles Lake, superintendent of the Cleve- 
land Public Schools, as saying: ‘‘ Colleges 
have been too content to permit youths to 
take general arts courses, which leave them 
with no particular training for any certain 
job.’’ 

In a review published on July 23, Presi- 
dent Hutchins, of the University of Chi- 
cago, says: ‘“‘If we once admit that the 
object of education is to help students make 
money or, indeed, that education has any- 
thing to do with making money, we are lost.’’ 

The statements of President Valentine 
and President Hutchins are consistent with 
the general proposition that college educa- 
tion is for life as a whole. That proposition, 
in varying forms, is prevalent in college 
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circles: but it is being attacked, as you see, 
from the point of view represented by Mr. 
Colmery and Mr. Lake, and it is subject to 
attack from other points of view as well. 

I have taken these four statements as a 
convenient and stimulating point of depar- 
ture, but I am not attempting to-day to arbi- 
trate between them, or, indeed, to engage in 
any discussion of college education as dis- 
tinguished from pre-collegiate or post-col- 
legiate education. College education is just 
one mountain in the educational range. I 
am asking you to-day to climb with me to 
a place from which we can see the entire 
range. 

Suppose, then, that we take the proposi- 
tion: ‘‘College education is for life as a 
whole,’’ and proceed to modify it somewhat. 
Instead of saying ‘‘college education’”’ let us 
say just ‘‘education,’’ without the ‘‘col- 
lege.’’ That gives us: ‘‘Education is for 
life as a whole.’’ Then, to ensure under- 
standing and to get a better balance, let 
us put the phrase ‘‘as a whole’’ in the first 
part of the sentence also. That gives us: 
‘*Kducation as a whole is for life as a 
whole.’’ Then finally, since the phrase ‘‘as 
a whole’’ is a bit awkward, especially in 
repetition, let us substitute for it, without 
changing our meaning in the least, the ad- 
jective ‘‘complete.’’ That gives us: ‘‘ Edu- 
cation complete is for life complete.’’ That 
proposition, which I believe to be incontest- 
able and very fruitful, is my real theme 
to-day. 

Life complete: it’s a good phrase, but 
what does it really mean? Life may be a 
unity, but it doesn’t look that way. It is 
too full of any number of different things. 
They may be, they have to be, elements in 
some one large pattern. But we are less 
conscious of the pattern than of the ele- 
ments. Yet we can see, if we try, that the 
smaller elements group into larger ones. 
What are the larger elements of life? 

Life is living, and living is done with and 


among people. Living is then a social ex- 
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perience. That experience has, in my judg. 
ment, four main phases, which, if you take 
them together, come close to making up life 
complete, constitute the specific and vita] 
content of life complete. You may find 
other analyses; take mine not as absolute 
but as tentative; test it, and work out ulti- 
mately your own. But for to-day my analy. 
sis must serve. 

The four main phases of life, as I see it, 
are: home life, earning, citizenship and 
leisure. 

Home life is centrally a matter of human 
relationships; but it involves as well the 
whole setting and the maintenance of the 
home and the whole range of its experi- 
ences, including the simpler forms of neigh- 
borliness. Home life in its fullness implies 
marriage and parenthood; but home life 
which does not reach that fullness can yet 
be very sufficient, even very beautiful. The 
joy of home life and the responsibility for 
good home life are matters for men as well 
as for women. 

Earning in its fullest sense means more 
than earning for yourself and your family: 
it means intelligent and constructive par- 
ticipation in the whole fascinating and in- 
tricate economic process. For many women 
this phase of life is vicarious rather than 
direct; but their participation ought, none 
the less, to be intelligent and may well be 
constructive. 

The opportunities of citizenship range 
from one’s own precinct to the world as a 
whole; and include not merely politica! 
activity but participation in many forms 
of community enterprise. Citizenship thus 
conceived is really neighborliness extended 
and made efficient. 

Leisure fills a large fraction of the typical 
day and of the typical life. It ranges from 
rest to the most strenuous activity. The 
three main classes of resources for leisure 
are: first, literature, the fine arts, music 
and drama; second, avocational study ; and 
third, indoor and outdoor recreation. 








October 1, 1938 

Home life, earning, citizenship and leisure 
are then the four main phases of life. And 
if you want to succeed, if you want to live 
really well, in each of these four fields, you 
need education specifie to each field. These 
fundamental experiences are far too impor- 
tant and far too intricate to be left to 
egsual advice or to trial and error. They 
are so left by most men and women; and 
the result, in all four fields, is, at the best, 
insignificance, and, at the worst, tragedy. 

Furthermore, for good living in any one 
of the four fields there are three general 
prerequisites (or, if you prefer, one triple 
prerequisite) : vigor of body, vigor of mind, 
vigor of spirit. By vigor I mean both 
health and strength—both the full normal 
unimpeded pulsing of life and the special 
superadded power to wrestle and overcome. 
By vigor of mind I mean not only the 
ability to think straight in ordinary cireum- 
stances—and that is hard enough—but also 
the ability to wrestle with major problems 
which are unsolved, problems which, if left 
unsolved, mean personal or social frustra- 
tion or disaster, problems whose solution 
will bring personal and social fulfillment. 
sy vigor of spirit I mean esthetic, emotional 
and religious health and strength: the full 
awareness of beauty; the full possession of 
courage and good will, together with free- 
dom from fear and from ill will; the full 
consciousness of the unity of all mankind 
and of the creative spirit which moves 
through all life; and the desire and the 
power to draw richly on and to make full 
use of the energy which lies in such aware- 
less, such possession and such consciousness. 

If you want vigor of body, vigor of mind 
and vigor of spirit, you need education spe- 
cific thereto. These fundamental qualifica- 
tions for good living in any field are far too 
important, far too easily missed, far too 
hardly won, to be left to chance or to 
‘sporadic impulse. They are so left, by most 
men and women; and the result is, at the 
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best, disease of body, mind or spirit, and, 
at the worst, a living death. 

In the light of this analysis, our stated 
principle, ‘‘ Education complete is for life 
complete,’’ may be restated thus: ‘‘ Eduea- 
tion complete is for better living in the 
fields of home life, earning, citizenship and 
leisure, and for the development of vigor 
of body, mind and spirit.’’ 

Education complete: what does that 
cover? Far more than college education. 
It has to; college education by itself can 
not possibly suffice to qualify men and 
women for life in its vast and varied com- 
pleteness. Education complete includes all 
the units of the formal educational system, 
from first to last—the kindergarten, the 
elementary school, the junior high school, 
the high school, the college, the vocational 
school (at any level) and the graduate or 
professional school. Let us then restate our 
central principal once more in a still more 
explicit form: ‘‘The purpose of the educa- 
tional process, conceived as a whole, is to 
qualify children and men and women for 
better living in the fields of home life, earn- 
ing, citizenship and leisure, and to develop 
vigor of body, mind and spirit.’’ 

That restatement constitutes the culmina- 
tion of this talk, so far as theory is con- 
cerned. But there remain two questions 
which I wish to ask, but not to answer; two 
safeguarding statements; and a final word 
for the only people who can really educate 
you. 

The first question is this: ‘‘ What phases 
of the enormous task of preparation for life 
complete are best to be entrusted to each of 
the several units of the formal educational 
system ?’’—or, negatively : ‘‘ What phase or 
phases of the enormous task of preparation 
for life complete can any given educational 
unit dare to neglect?’’ This double ques- 
tion is one of the most fundamental of all 
educational questions, and very few people 
are thinking about it—because most teach- 
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ers and administrators are so occupied and 
preoccupied with the interests of their par- 
ticular unit that they can hardly see the 
problem in its entirety. Yet the making 
of a curriculum for any educational unit 
should be approached primarily from this 
dominant point of view, rather than from 
any lesser height of tradition or of current 
practice, no matter how fine that lesser 
height may be. And I conjure those of 
you who intend to enter any part of the 
field of education, and all the rest of you 
who as laymen ought to be thinking about 
education, to achieve and to retain an active 
awareness of the field of education in its 
entirety and of its common manifold pur- 
pose. The greatest educational need in 
America to-day is the need of hard think- 
ing with regard to education conceived as 
complete. 

The second question, though more tech- 
nical, strikes even deeper, and meets even 
difficulties. If education 


greater human 


complete is for life complete, does it follow 
that the present units of our formal edu- 
cational system represent the best possible 


divisions of that system? Kindergarten, 
high school, college, and the rest—each is 
going its own way, each (the high school 
less than the other units) takes itself for 
eranted. But no one of them is justified 
in taking itself for granted ; and in the long 
run no one of them will endure in its present 
form unless it proves itself peculiarly able 
to perform a logical and a fair share of the 
total task of education for life complete. 
The first safeguarding statement is this. 
I have been speaking of education as ‘‘for’’ 
life. I am well aware that education is not 
only for life, but that in itself it as life. It 
is not merely preparatory, it is in itself a 
vital and an immediate experience. But it 
is with the distinctive purpose of education 
—with its ‘‘for’’-ness rather than its ‘‘is’’- 
ness—that I have been concerned to-day. 
The second safeguarding statement is this. 
I have said that education complete includes 
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all the units of the formal educational} 
system. I am well aware that it includes 
also a vast amount of other and less forma] 
education—education in the home, in the 
church, in summer camps, various forms of 
adult education and most of all continuous 
self-education. But the existence of these 
unintegrated types of less formal education 
does not in my judgment exempt the formal 
educational system from the responsibility 
of seeking to prepare for life complete. 
One phrase in that second statement, 
‘‘continuous self-education,’’ brings me to 
my conclusion. There is no such thing as 
education in the abstract. Education is 
necessarily your education, the education of 
you. The only people, then, who can really 
educate you are you. And education is 
lifelong. The education of Henry Adams 
was coterminous with the life of Henry 
Adams, and that should be no less true of 
every one of you than it was of him. These 
ideas are familiar enough; but look at them 
in the light of the central principle estab- 
lished in to-day’s talk and see what happens. 
Education complete is for life complete. 
Who is in charge of your complete educa- 
tion? Not the elementary school, which 
does only its customary part; not the high 
school, which does only its customary part; 
not the college, which does only its cus- 
tomary part. Who is in charge of your 
complete education? You only—you, John, 
you, Mary. Education complete is for life 
complete. Whose responsibility is it to see 
that your complete education covers the 
whole ground, qualifies you to live well in 
the fields of home life, earning, citizenship 
and leisure, develops in you vigor of body, 
mind and spirit? That responsibility 1s 
yours and yours only. You only can sur- 
vey and assess what home and chureh and 
school and college have already given you; 
you only can determine the respects i 
which your education is thus far incom- 
plete; you only can set before yourself a 
reasoned program for its completion. 
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College can make an enormous contribu- 
tion to your education and to your life— 
but the extent to which you take advantage 
f its enormous opportunities depends on 
you. The regular college courses are your 
most obvious and by far your greatest im- 
mediate resource. There are among them 
courses Which deal specifically with the 
problems and possibilities of home life, of 
the economie process, of citizenship, both 
political and social, with the blessedly rich 
and various fields of leisure and with the 
development of vigor of body, mind or 
spirit. There are many courses which are 
helpful with respect to two or more of the 
four fields and three prerequisites. And 
the development of vigor of mind is an 
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essential purpose and a possible result of 
every college course. Furthermore, the 
college itself makes provision for courses 
of study privately planned and carried 
through. And private reading can be done 
even if it is not cast in the form of a course. 
It is the function and the desire of deans 
and advisers, of other members of the fac- 
ulty and of the library staff to help you 
make the best possible use of these resources. 

Your education should and will continue 
long after you leave college ; you will do well 
to plan, while you are in college, for that 
continuance. 

Education complete is for life complete. 
Take charge of your own complete edu- 
cation. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS’ 


A. PECHSTEIN 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


F'irnTEEN years ago I presented my faith 
regarding teacher education under a chal- 
lenging title—‘The Cooperative Ideal in 
Teacher Training—The Cincinnati Plan.’’? 
In this paper I showed exactly what was 
meant by the Cincinnati plan of cooperative 
teacher training—that it is based upon prin- 
ciples demanding primarily cultural experi- 
ence and rigid selection; that it demands 
professional training in which the practice 
and underlying theory of teaching are coor- 
inated ; that results are secured comparable 
to those long demanded by other profes- 
sions; that it takes five years—two in liberal 
arts and three in combination of arts with 
education—to produce an individual who, 
first educated before trained for teaching, 
rates with his professional peers. 

lor fifteen years we have experimented 


‘Presented before the National Association of 


Colleges and Departments of Education, Atlantic 
City, February 27, 1938. 


~L. A, Pechstein, SCHOOL AND Society, 18: 454, 
September 8, 1923, 





with our problem of teacher education. We 
have consistently relied upon sister colleges 
of the university, primarily the College of 
Liberal Arts, to present all the content de- 
fined as cultural and specific for subject- 
matter specialization. The professional 
work in teaching training has been deferred 
primarily to the fifth year, and differentia- 
tion for the several levels of teaching has 
reached its final determination during this 
cooperative fifth year of try-out experience. 
A decade and a half is a long time for such 
an experiment. The years have been pro- 
ductive and the interrelationships between 
our professional college and the sister col- 
leges of the university harmonious and satis- 
fying. The College of Liberal Arts has 
repeatedly responded to requests from the 
Teachers College by modifying require- 
ments touching the advising of pre-teaching 
students in our combined programs, legis- 
lating specific requirements for designated 
subject-matter fields, for example, mathe- 
for world geography, 


maties teachers, 
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United States history, ete., within the gen- 
eral group requirements of the College of 
Liberal Arts, yet without in any way chang- 
ing its emphasis upon cultural non-profes- 
sional work as the function of the four-year 
liberal arts program. Neither has it in any 
way interfered with the direction by the 
Teachers College of its work of professional 
education, including the control of practice 
teaching. I believe that the University of 
Cincinnati, so far as it is likely to be pos- 
sible, has made the entire institufion respon- 
sible for the education of teachers, although 
leaving in finality the responsibility for the 
direction and control of the strictly profes- 
sional work solely within the Teachers Col- 
lege. 

A year ago, with the experience of fifteen 
years in retrospect, I could write a second 
paper, ‘‘The Need for Differentiation in the 
Preparation of Teachers.’* Here were 
raised two fundamental questions: (1) 
What bearing have the scientific facts of 
psychology upon the type of training we 
should provide teachers? (2) What bear- 
ing have current socio-economic trends upon 
the preparation of teachers? 

With reference to the first question, the 
following conclusion was reached: Modern 
psychology shows us that adults differ as 
well as children. In my own institution we 
have studied for fifteen years the traits of 
pre-teachers and have followed these candi- 
dates through our five-year teacher-training 
program and out into practice. Giving 
fifth-year training upon two teaching levels, 
elementary and secondary school, we have 
unusual opportunity to check the adjust- 
ment power of our highly selected group. 
Certain conclusions can be stated. (1) 
Even with five university years to achieve 
it, we can not make good teachers out of 
all seekers. (2) Academic prowess and per- 
sonal zeal fail to guarantee teaching success. 
(3) Teachers may be somewhat differen- 

3L. A. Pechstein, SCHOOL AND Society, 45: 1164, 
April 17, 1937. 
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tiated by test measurement. (4) Charae. 
teristics of successful teachers of little 
children are demonstrably different from 
those of older children. (5) Success on one 
teaching level may be followed by marked 
failure upon a different one; a failing stu. 
dent may be saved by transfer to a different 
teaching level. The deduction is clear— 
choose candidates well, adjust them to a 
specific program adopted to their personal 
qualities, ground them in the psychology 
peculiar to their chosen level and secure 
final teaching appointment where the spe- 
cific training can function. Such is modern 
specialization ; such is, I believe, the impli- 
cation of our psychological knowledge of 
child growth and development and of dif- 
ferences in the characteristics of adults 
selected to teach. 

With reference to the second question | 
argued for a new type of teacher educated 
to handle the peculiar problems incident to 
a changing social order. A case was made 
for a city training its own for its specific 
and varying types of community living— 
this being held the essence of differentiation. 
What the classroom teacher of to-day is ex- 
pected to do was strikingly reported by 
Dean Irwin :* 

The classroom teacher to-day is expected to have 
a thorough command of certain school subjects, to 
formulate instructional materials and activities for 
particular groups of pupils, to aid pupils in the 
development of good study habits, to conduct profit- 
able recitations or group discussions, and otherwise 
to instruct pupils according to their needs and abili- 
ties in certain subjects as these are organized in the 
elementary or secondary school. He must also be 
prepared to assume such responsibilities as the diag: 
nosis of pupil needs and abilities, the development 
of pupil interests, the educational guidance of 
pupils, the securing and reporting of information 
about pupils, their home and environment, the or 
ganization of extra-curricular activities, the admin- 
istration of building, school, and classroom routines, 
the effective use of visual, laboratory, and other 
equipment and supplies, counseling with parents, 

4 Harry N, Irwin, ‘‘The Preparation of Teachers 
in a University.’’ (Unpublished, Western Reserve 
University. ) 
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and cooperation with the administrative, super- 
research, and other offices of the school sys- 
rom. And all of these activities should be guided 
hy a eritical understanding on the part of the 
teacher of the place of the school system and the 
function of the edueational process in our modern, 


I 


visory 


democratic society. 


In finality, the following conclusion was 
reached: Specialization, differentiation, ex- 
pertness in handling the concrete particulars 
characterize the master teacher. Such can 
be secured in the training program without 
losing any vestige of education commonly 
called the cultural. The desired types of 
teacher will be secured, as they are being 
secured, through highly differentiated cur- 
rivula, carefully approved by far-visioned 
state departments of education and con- 
ducted in teachers colleges worthy of the 
name or in professional units of a university 
which is sincere in its belief that education 
is our most complex, but most important, 
social enterprise. 

It is clear that the second paper departs 
materially in its underlying philosophy 
from its predecessor of a decade and a half 
ago. ‘The present paper reports not only a 
modification of that earlier thinking but also 
a (lefinite change in practice. These changes 
have come about through the operation of 
forces by no means limited to Cincinnati. 
Such changes as have been made in our 
oWn University organization are the result 
of broad general causes and not of personal 
alitagonisms, intra-university collegiate ri- 
valries, and the like. Nevertheless, three 
factors may be frankly described as basic 
to the new position here presented. 

(1) Competition for students of profes- 
Locally, as is the case in 
llany major universities, certain profes- 
sional schools enlist students directly from 
the secondary school and openly compete 
with the College of Liberal Arts. Only in 
rare instances are all professional schools 
required to restrict their operation until two 
years of liberal arts work have been com- 


sional schools. 
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pleted in a separate and independent unit. 
These professional schools have grown 
markedly and will continue to grow. The 
liberal arts college, on the other hand, has 
declined, both in influence and the size of 
its student body. The teachers college is 
not able to look hopefully in this direction 
for a continuance of an adequate supply 
of competent students desiring to teach. 
With such fields as household administra- 
tion, child care and training, applied. arts, 
commerce and the like, actively competing 
with the liberal arts college from the begin- 
ning of the university program, a profes- 
sional school of education can no longer 
afford to delay its work for two years in the 
face of the active competition of rival pro- 
fessional schools. This is not to say that 
the ideal of liberal education for teachers 
has been given up or that the teachers col- 
lege now seeks to present a complete pro- 
gram of cultural courses itself. Rather, it 
intends from the beginning of the freshman 
year to deal directly with students already 
professionally minded, and to direct them 
into appropriate cultural and_ general 
courses within the college of liberal arts. 
What it can not longer do is to leave the 
responsibility for recruiting and guidance 
to an institution which is by its nature dis- 
interested in professional training and in 
meeting the competition of other profes- 
sional schools. 

(2) A relatively static arts college pro- 
gram. In many regards the liberal arts col- 
lege has changed but little in response to 
the demands of youth to have its education 
pointed towards the needs of a rapidly 
changing day. In many instances curricu- 
lar offerings continue rigid, cast in molds 
set decades ago, with the air of academic 
isolation from the world of real affairs which 
has often been claimed as a main feature of 
excellence justifying the college. Occa- 
sionally we have seen liberal arts colleges 
experimenting and making a significant and 
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fundamental effort to shape their method- 
ology and curriculum to meet the needs of 
modern youth. More often changes have 
been in the externals and mechanics of edu- 
cation—for example, the requirement that 
the unit of eredit be transformed from the 
semester hour to the year course ; again, spe- 
cialized and honors courses, with the ideal 
of mastery in an area defined in more lim- 
ited and narrow terms with each year of 
college experience, but essentially unrelated 
to prospective life activities of students; 
finally, the establishment of comprehensive 
examinations, pointed primarily to deter- 
mine how extensively a narrow field has been 
cultivated, not towards how equipped a 
young man is to take his place in a rapidly 
changing world. There is a ferment within 
the faculty of nearly every liberal arts col- 
lege, working toward a more fundamental 
transformation of the older program; but a 
professional school can not wait for the arts 
college to remake itself. 

(3) Unsatisfactory morale in the profes- 
sional college. If educational administra- 
tion is sure of one thing, it is that it takes 
time to build loyalties. Professional loyal- 
ties and professional attitudes can not be 
developed with a year or two appended to 
an earlier, more deeply rooted collegiate 
More than that, this earlier 
period in liberal arts, under advisory con- 
trol normally interested in subject-matter 
specialization and often openly critical of 
the school and the whole cult of school teach- 
ers, may destroy in a student’s mind the 
respect he had for teaching when he left 
high school and bring him finally to the 


experience. 


teachers college with hostility and resent- 
ment, an inoculation primarily from arts 
critics. The outcome in such a ease is finally 
a disgruntled personality, licensed to teach, 
but feeling that the entire program of 
teacher education is an unwarranted imposi- 
tion of the professional school and the state 


department of education, for neither of 
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which has he any respect. If therefore g 
loyalty to a profession is of any value, ex. 
perience shows it must be consciously deyel. 
oped through a long time span, not tacked 
on as an addendum after the prospective 
teacher is literally ‘‘educated.’’ 

To-day we find ourselves moving squarely 
towards the establishment of differentiated 
programs throughout the entire college 
period. This means that the teachers ¢ol- 
lege will openly compete with other profes. 
sional schools and the liberal arts college in 
securing from the preparatory schools the 
young men and women interested in teach- 
ing, able to pass the intelligence, aptitudinal 
and personality tests set up, and willing to 
enter directly the teachers college and spend 
five years under its control. This means 
the setting up of new programs in the sey- 
eral fields of teacher education, all under 
control of the teachers college, and each giv- 
ing without apology an emphasis upon pro- 
fessional education from the opening day of 
the freshman year. 

This doesn’t mean within our own insti- 
tution that the Teachers College works 
alone. It has complete affiliation with sister 
colleges, including the College of Liberal 
Arts, for the development of high-school 
teachers. It does not present, nor does it 
seek to present, any teaching content what- 
soever. It does designate to the colleges 
specializing in content the exact courses and 
the particular course emphasis it needs for 
a selected group preparing to teach upon a 
certain level. It exercises control from the 
opening of the college course in such a way 
that the student is oriented to living and 
teaching throughout, this latter feature 
reaching its high point in the fifth year of 
cooperative cadetship. At no point does the 
arts college touch methodology or theory 
and practice of teaching. At every point 
the Teachers College, now autonomous in 
its control, secures cultural instructions that 
fit into its own major purposes. 
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Referring to our new five-year elementary 
program (ineluding kindergarten) as a 
type, several major points may be stressed. 
These now obtain primarily because of the 
development, with the Department of Edu- 
cation of the State of Ohio, of a new con- 
ception for teacher education. This requires 
that the entire collegiate program must be 
‘‘a unified, continuing experience to the end 
that the children of the state may have 
superior teachers. It must not be thought 
of as the mere addition of a few professional 
courses to an academic program. Each hour 
or activity must make a definite contribu- 


tion. Nor is the fact that a given course 
makes a definite contribution — sufficient 


cause for its inclusion in the curriculum. 
There must be selection among contribu- 
tions, so that those of relatively greater 
worth for the elementary teacher may find 
place in the program.’”® 

In the determination of the curricular 
content, two questions are submitted as 
scales in which to weigh any proposed inelu- 
sion. They should be used in selecting 
courses, materials within courses, and in a 
re-examination of the traditional profes- 
sional requirements which currently contain 
much not pertinent to the training of ele- 
mentary teachers. 

(1) Will this skill, information or view- 
point function intimately and frequently in 
the life and in the work of the elementary 
If the answer is ‘‘yes,’’ the item 
is functional in nature and may be justified 
as an inclusion. 

(2) Conversely, is this skill, information 
or view-point essential primarily to the spe- 
clalist (physicist, chemist, biologist, lin- 
guist, ete.)? If the answer is ‘‘yes,’’ the 
item is not pertinent to elementary teacher 
training, 


teacher ? 


‘Tentative Pattern Four-Year Curriculum for 
the Preparation of Elementary Teachers’’ (third 
revision . Division of Higher Education and Cer- 
tification, Ohio State Department of Education, 
Colt 1938, 


iumbus, 
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With this master pattern to guide, our 
new programs show the following major 
characteristics : 

(a) Broad arts base. 
tion of the two scales or tests laid down 
above, it is immediately obvious that the 
older liberal arts program is radically 
altered. This is likewise true for our often 
ineffective and deadly educational courses. 
For it does make a real difference when you 
challenge each course as to whether it pre- 
sents a skill, information or view-point 
which will function intimately and fre- 
quently in the life and the work of the 
elementary teacher. This does not mean 
that any more education work as such goes 
into the program nor that any arts work 
goes out. It does mean that education 
courses in the Introduction to Education, 
Educational Psychology, School Manage- 
ment, Principles of Education, Methods, 
and finally student teaching are radically 
altered under a functional concept. But 
it means even more fundamentally that arts 
—the English taught, not primarily ending 
with Anglo-Saxon or sixteenth century 
English literature but rather in dramatiecs, 
speech correction, children’s literature, ete. ; 
health and physical education ; mathematics, 
not as college algebra and trigonometry, but 
as a course concerned with the mathematical 
aspects of everyday life; music ; philosophy ; 
practical arts; science, not as prerequisite 
to medicine, but with such ends desired as 
(a) the scientific approach to problems, (}) 
an appreciation of what science, a way of 
thinking, has done to and for the world, (c) 
information that is pertinent to the life of 
the non-specialist, (d) skills that will fune- 
tion in the life of the non-specialist, and (e) 
knowledge pertinent to the needs of young 
people and children ; social studies in a con- 
‘social seiences,”’ 


Under the opera- 


notation far wider than 
ete.—run the test of functioning intimately 
and frequently in the life and work of the 


elementary school teacher. I am gratified 
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to report that my colleagues within the Lib- 
eral Arts College have accepted the chal- 
lenge and are shaping certain sections of 
their departmental offerings to meet the 
differentiated requirements of the pre-teach- 
ers. 

(b) A definite core of educational sub- 
jects. Without going into detail our new 
programs require a fundamental and regu- 
lar use of the laboratory school for observa- 
tion, testing, ete., from the beginning of the 
freshman year the basic work in educational 
psychology pointing not to theoretical con- 
siderations so much as to give marked em- 
phasis to mental hygiene and to illuminate 
the students in efforts at self-analysis, self- 
correction, the development of desired traits 
and the economical acquisition of needed 
knowledge and skills; educational measure- 
ment and management secured out of con- 
crete classroom situations; finally, not more 
theoretical courses in methods of teaching, 
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but method learned on the job of teaching, 
not in the university classroom. 

(c) Selection, guidance or elimination as 
the fundamental concern of the total pro. 
gram. The freshman year is primarily for 
orientation and guidance. It provides op. 
portunity for testing, both as to weaknesses 
in essential skills carried over from high 
school and for the determination of the sub. 
sequent line of specialization—teaching 
young children, intermediate, or high school, 
ete., with just as careful an emphasis to 
eliminate those who can not profitably be 
trained for teaching as to guide all the rest 
into the field for which they are best fitted, 
Throughout the whole program the intent 
of the faculty has been realized, namely, to 
keep all the values inherent in broad cul- 
tural education and to obviate the weak- 
nesses of a training program where subject- 
matter instruction is not made to function 
in the life of the trainee. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE TRAINING OF PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION LEADERS IN ENGLAND 

THE “Keep Fit” movement in England and 
Wales is making progress, according to the Lon- 
don Times. The plan is said to be curbed only 
by the continuing shortage of instructors and 
leaders. Outside the schools and colleges, in 
which more attention is being paid to physical 
education than formerly, the growth in the de- 
for under local 
authorities at 
social clubs and recreational institutions is de- 
scribed as “tremendous.” To meet it the Cen- 
tral Council of Reereative Physical Training, 
Abbey House, Westminster, 8.W.1, is organizing 
a heavier list of autumn and winter courses of 


classes of instruction 
large industrial establishments, 


mand 


instruction for potential leaders and refresher 
courses for existing leaders who desire to keep 
step with the advance in training methods. 
The list of voluntary leaders who have regis- 
tered with the Central Council has grown to 
3,400, and the number of registered classes and 
groups to 3,170. <A class may range from a 
dozen or so to over 100 members, and in Lan- 
cashire, where the greatest enthusiasm is being 





shown for the movement, to 150 or over 200. 
Similarly, a group may have a score or several 
scores of classes. Women trainers still pre- 
dominate in the ratio of four or five to every 
man, and among them are many of middle age 
and others even older seeking the greater enjoy- 
ment of life that fitness brings. 

It is stated that in some towns in the north 
of England many men are deterred from joit- 
ing the movement by the propaganda of certain 
political zealots who are spreading the impres- 
sion that it is intended as a preparation for 
war and conscription. The reply of the de- 
fenders of the movement is that it has been 
inspired and fostered by the Board of Educa- 
tion as a means to raise the standard of physical 
health and fitness throughout the country and 
to enable the individual to hold his or her own 
in a competitive world. Jf war and conseription 
come, the reply continues, they will do so 1rre- 
spective of the “Keep Fit” movement. 

The Central Council has not yet completed 1s 
autumn and winter plans for providing training 
courses for leaders, but details are already avail- 
able of 14 so far arranged, showing a substal- 
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tial advance on a year ago. In the London and 
Croydon area there will be six training courses 
for women and two for men, each of them to 


run one night a week for 30 weeks. Greater 
discrimination will be shown in the acceptance 
of applicants by taking the best available and 


those who really intend to become class leaders. 
There will be in addition four short refresher 
courses for women and one for men. At Sur- 
hiton there will be separate one-day refresher 
courses for men and women, and in Harrow a 
|2-weeks’ course for women trainees. 

The syllabus for Manchester provides for a 
30-weeks’ course for women, one evening a week, 
and one of 30 evenings, two a week, for men, 
with one-day refresher courses for men and 
women. Liverpool will have a refresher course 
of 10 weeks for women and an ordinary train- 
ing course of 30 weeks for men. At Acerington 
and Laneaster there will be intensive courses of 
six sessions for women. Nuneaton will hold 
one-day refresher courses for men and women. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF HOUSTON 
HALL AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Ar the University of Pennsylvania the con- 
struction of two new wings which will nearly 
double the present capacity of Houston Hall, 
the student union building at the university, will 
be started about October 1. 


The additions, which will cost $350,000, were 
made possible by a gift for that amount con- 
tributed to the university’s bicentennial fund 
by Samuel F. Houston, president of the Real 
Estate Trust Company, and his sisters, Mrs. 


George Woodward and the late Mrs. Charles W. 
The gift was made in memory of their 
father, the late Henry Howard Houston. It 
was through the generosity of Henry Howard 
Houston, railroad official, that Houston Hall, 
the first student union building in this country, 
was ereeted more than forty years ago as a me- 
morial to Mr. Houston’s son, Henry Howard 
Houston, Jr., who died soon after his graduation 
from the university. 

The two new wings will adjoin the present 
Houston Hall building, one on the east and the 
They will be of North Con- 


Henry. 


other on the west. 
] 


& ocke a . aa ° 
hohocken granite and Indiana limestone and 


| oe ee . ° 
Will conform with the arehiteeture of the central 
buildine 
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It is expected that the construction work will 
be completed before the opening of the aca- 
demie year of 1939-40. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the present building will continue in use 
without interruption. 

Each of the new wings will consist of two 
stories and a basement, and combined they will 
have about 38,000 square feet of floor space, as 
compared with 46,500 square feet in the original 
building. Each will have a maximum depth of 
112 feet and will be sixty-two feet wide. Thus, 
the enlarged building will have a frontage of 
nearly 275 feet. 

In the east wing will be a university dining 
hall which will be two stories in height, with a 
mezzanine on three sides. This will accommodate 
nearly 500 diners. Three large meeting rooms 
for student clubs and societies, a large rehearsal 
room for musical organizations, an office for the 
band and storage facilities for its equipment 
will likewise be included in the east wing. 

The first floor of the west wing will contain 
an exceptionally spacious student lounge which 
will, in effect, be the university’s living room 
and will be large enough to accommodate uni- 
versity dinners, alumni luncheons, class dances 
and similar functions. There also will be a 
game room for the students, the student store, a 
sub-station of the postoffice, a number of offices 
housing business departments of the student 
union and a service pantry for the private 
dining rooms. 

When Houston Hall was opened in 1896 as a 
center for extra-curricular activities at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania it was called upon to 
serve less than 2,500 students. Now, with the 
increased enrolment, more than 6,500 students 
use the building daily and more than 1,600 lec- 
tures, concerts, dances, club meetings and lunch- 
eons are held there during the academic year. 


THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM 
OF HISTORY, SCIENCE AND ART 

By an ordinance which became effective on 
July 3, the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
County established a county department of his- 
tory, science and art under the management and 
control of an appointive board of governors of 
fifteen members. The board, according to The 
Museum News, has charge of all county matters 
relating to these subjects and has control of ad- 
ministration and maintenance of the Los Angeles 
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County Museum of History, Science and Art 
(the word “county” in this title being an ad- 
dition to the former designation of the museum), 
of the Otis Art Institute, of Hancock Park, and 
of any property that may be acquired for his- 
The old Department 
of the Los Angeles Museum is discontinued. 


tory, science or art uses. 


The essential changes made by this legislation 
are (1) that authority formerly exercised di- 
rectly by the county supervisors, with an ad- 
visory body acting in cooperation, is now exer- 
cised by the board of governors subject to super- 
vision of the county supervisors; and (2) that 
five separate directors of finance and operation, 
history and anthropology, science, art and art 
instruction are provided, each to function under 
direct supervision of the board of governors. 
These posts are created by the ordinance with 
salaries of $6,000, $3,600-$4,200, $5,000, $5,- 
000 and $3,600. The director of science has 
charge of the science work of the museum and 
of Hancock Park (part of Rancho La Brea) ; 
the director of art has charge of all art collee- 
tions maintained or under control of the county, 
including the collections in the museum but ex- 
cluding the Otis Art Institute; the director of 
art instruction has charge of the Otis Art In- 
stitute and any collections maintained in con- 
nection with the institute; the director of history 
and anthropology has control of acquisition and 
maintenance of all material in his field; and the 
director of finance and operation has charge of 
all financial and administrative matters subject 
only to the general supervision of the board of 
governors. William Alanson Bryan, director of 
the old county museum department, has been 
appointed director of finance and operation; 
and William M. Hekking, director of art. 

The constituted at 
present, consists of nine members of the former 


board of governors, as 
advisory board of the museum department and 
six new appointees. The fifteen members of the 
board are also directors of a separate corpora- 
tion under the name of Museum Associates, 
which has authority to accept gifts in trust for 
museum purposes. 


SERIES OF “GREAT PLAYS” OF THE 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
COMPANY 

THE National Broadeasting Company will pre- 
sent its second series of “Great Plays” each week 
from October, 1938, until May, 1939. 
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The first series of eleven classic dramas 
planned to trace the development of the theater 
from the Greek to modern Broadway was ye. 
ceived so enthusiastically that a more elaborate 
program has been arranged for the coming 
school year. A nation-wide committee, whose 
membership in each state ineludes teachers of 
drama in college and high school, school officials 
and officers of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
and Little Theater organizations will conduct 
study courses pertaining to the plays preceding 
each broadeast. 

The American Library Association in endors- 
ing the “Great Plays” will provide for their 
patrons copies of the masterpieces and complete 
reference material on the development of the 
drama. The support which the public libraries 
will give throughout the country will aid the 
listener materially in his preparation for the 
broadeasts. These great plays will be the chief 
works of representative dramatists of Greece, 
Italy, England, France, Germany, Spain, Nor- 
way, Russia, Belgium, Ireland, Scotland and 
America. 

A study manual is being prepared which will 
give the historic background of each play, the 
plot, a sketch of the author’s life, facts about 
the first production and the theater in which 
the play was first presented. The plan ap- 
proved for study is as follows: The plays to be 
broadcast will be placed on the suggested read- 
ing lists in various school departments, a bibli- 
ography will be posted as reference material 
covering each play. Students will be asked to 
listen to each broadcast and hand to their in- 
structors a brief summary of drama apprecia- 
tion. These papers will then be sent to NBC, 
where a complete record of the audience re- 
sponse will be thoroughly evaluated. 

Dr. James Rowland Angell, educational coun- 
sellor of the National Broadcasting Company, !0 
a recent statement said: 

A great deal has been done to further the appre- 
ciation and study of music and we feel that the 
same opportunity should be offered to students and 
patrons of the theater. The new series of great 
plays will parallel courses taught in departments 
of drama in high schools and colleges. There 
an ever-increasing demand for the classics which 
have made theatrical history and we believe that 
Great Plays will satisfy in a large measure the 
desires of a theater-going public which to-day does 
not have the opportunity of seeing the masterpieces 
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which were formerly presented by professional com- 
panies on cross-country tours. 

The plays to be broadeast include Euripides’ 
“The Trojan Woman,” “Everyman,” “The Great 
Magician”; Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus”; Shake- 
speare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Julius 
Caesar” and “Othello”; Corneille’s “The Cid”; 
Calderone’s “Life Is a Dream”; Moliére’s “Bour- 
veois Gentilhomme”; Goldsmith’s “She Stoops 
to Conquer”; Sheridan’s “The School for Sean- 
dal”; Schiller’s “Mary Stuart”; Lytton’s “Riche- 
lieu”; Boucieault’s “The Octoroon”; Tolstoi’s 
“Redemption”; Ibsen’s “The Doll’s House”; 
(iilbert and Sullivan’s “Patience”; Dumas Fils’ 
“Camille”; Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac’; 
Fitch’s “Nathan Hale”; Barrie’s “Peter Pan”; 
Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird”; Galsworthy’s “Jus- 
tice’; Pinero’s “The Enchanted Cottage”; 
Shaw’s “Back to Methuselah”; Robinson’s “The 
White Headed Boy”; and Maxwell Anderson’s 
“Elizabeth the Queen.” 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PUBLIC FORUMS 

AccorDING to an announcement made by Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, approximately $150,000 of the $210,- 
()00 allocated to the Office of Education from the 
Emergeney Relief Appropriations for the fur- 
ther development of public forums has_ been 
made available to thirty-six communities in 
twenty-one states. The funds will be used to 
secure the assistance of certified professional 
and clerical workers in the development of local 
forum plans. 

Special forum demonstrations involving the 
employment of competent forum leaders are be- 
ing established in fifteen states to be held be- 
tween October 1 and February 28. Several of 
these projeets will associate four or more small 
communities in a cooperative program in which 
the services of a forum leader will be shared. 
In these demonstrations the Office of Edueation 
will make available the remainder of the funds 
allocated to it to be used in the employment 
ot certified professional workers and competent 
Local educational authorities 
in charge of the demonstrations will select the 
lorum leaders and will contribute 27 per cent. 
of their compensation from local school budgets 


forum leadership. 


or other loeal resources. 
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Chester S. Williams, the assistant adminis- 
trator of the program, states that the duration 
of the forum demonstrations conducted between 
January and June averaged ten weeks per 
center. Twelve forum leaders were engaged in 
the program during the five and one half months’ 
period, and one for four weeks. In the 153 com- 
munities during the demonstrations, 1,935 forum 
discussion meetings were conducted by the lead- 
ers. These meetings attracted an attendance of 
280,310. The population of the 153 ecommuni- 
ties was 1,390,681, or an average of 9,089 per 
community. Forum leaders traveled an average 
distance of 28 miles to the various meetings. 
This average was considerably influenced by a 
few projects in the far West where some of the 
distances between the communities were over 100 
miles. 

In addition to the cooperative forum demon- 
stration centers, 10 of the 19 centers established 
in 1936-37 were given the assistance of relief 
workers to carry forward forum programs, the 
leadership for which was provided from local 
resources. These 10 centers conducted a total 
of 895 meetings, which attracted a total attend- 
ance of 86,452. The programs of these 10 cen- 
ters averaged 25 weeks during 1937-38. 

Twenty-three communities where demonstra- 
tions had not been conducted previously received 
the assistance of relief workers in the conduct of 
forum programs or research in the field of adult 
civie education. These 23 centers reported 1,001 
meetings with an attendance of 69,345. The 
average duration of these programs was 15 
weeks. Thus, with the assistance of various 
kinds made available by the 1937 allocation of 
$250,000 (of which approximately $25,000 was 
returned to the treasury), 3,827 forum diseus- 
sions were conducted in 186 centers in 34 states, 
attracting a total attendance of 436,107. 


THE SCHOOL AID PROGRAM OF THE 
NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

To finance the National Youth Administra- 
tion’s student aid program for the academic 
year 1938-39, there has been allocated $21,700,- 
000. Of this sum, $7,836,407—approximately 
$1,300,000 more than last year—has been set 
aside for the purpose of assisting school students 
to continue their education. 
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No important changes have been made in the 
regulations governing this program. As was 
the case last year, school officials must submit a 
proposed work plan which outlines the twelve 
major types of work activities. They must also 
see to it that each prospective NYA worker 
fills out the student application form giving 
such information as the family’s financial status. 

Last year careful tabulations were made of 
the information contained in these forms, and 
many interesting facts as to the group aided by 
the NYA were brought out. For example, 
though NYA students must be at least 16 years 
and older, some 3,370 out of the 227,007 students 
whose applications were approved during the 
first few months were attending classes below 
the eighth grade. Of these 3,370, nearly 2,600 
—or 77 per cent.—came from the South. Fur- 
thermore, approximately 4,000 out of the 6,339 
students—or 63 per cent.—who were in the 
eighth grade attended Southern schools. 

The tabulations on family income show that 
some 30 per cent. of the NYA school students 
eame from families with an income of less than 
$400 a year; 48 per cent. from families with less 
than $600 a year, and 70.7 per cent. from fami- 
lies with a less than $900 a year income. This 
fact completely controverts the idea that the 
NYA wage for school students—which averaged 
nationally only $4.50 a month—is too small to 
make the difference between staying in and 
dropping out of school. An additional $40 a 
year to a family that has a total income of less 
than $900 a year is a lot of money, meaning 
better food, warmer clothing and money for 
cearfares and school supplies. 

During the year 1937-38, the program started 
out with 31,758 participants in September, 155,- 
793 in October and reached a peak of 233,683 in 
April, 1938. Of these students employed in 
April, 108,702 were male and 124,981 female. 
This year, because of the increased allocation of 
funds, it is expected that the number of those 
employed on the program will be about 15 per 
cent. greater. 


CHANGES IN THE OHIO SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 
THE following changes have been made in 
the Ohio school system: In the northern section 
of the state Superintendent U. E. Diener, for- 
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merly of Van Wert, has accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Fremont schools and Superin- 
tendent C. D. Fox, of Stryker, becomes the new 
school head at Van Wert. Earl J. Bryan, for. 
merly personnel director of the Cleveland 
schools, has been named assistant superintendent 
in charge of high schools. A. E. Hadfield, for- 
merly a member of the faculty of Shaker 
Heights High School, succeeds Superintendent 
M. C. Helm as head of the Maple Heights 
schools. 

Two new appointments have been made jn 
eastern Ohio. Kenneth C. Ray has resigned as 
superintendent of the Athens County schools to 
accept the superintendency of the Zanesville 
schools. Frederick L. Teal, Sycamore, a former 
administrator in Ohio and West 
schools, has been elected to head the Martins 
Ferry schools. 

In southwestern Ohio, William Melvin has 
been appointed superintendent of the St. Ber- 
nard schools, succeeding C. W. Williams. 

Four superintendents have assumed the diree- 
tion of county school systems. Superintendent 
L. M. Finley, of Jefferson, has been appointed 
head of the Ashtabula County schools, succeed- 
ing A. 8. Anderson. Superintendent Ray Mike- 
sell, of Grove City, has been appointed to the 
headship of the Madison County schools left 
vacant by the retirement of L. C. Dick. Super- 
intendent F. J. Taylor has been named Athens 
County superintendent of schools. L. A. 
Winchell, formerly of Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent by the Darke County 
board. 

Among the exempted village districts, Harry 
E. Peck, of Ashtabula, has been elected super- 
intendent of the Geneva system; Earl B. Driver, 
of Eden, has been elected head of the Carey 
schools, and Roy A. Cox, of Jackson, has been 
named superintendent of the schools at Byes- 
ville. 

The reappointment of Orin W. Davis as su- 
perintendent of the Jackson County schools 
was made in the spring. 

Several city superintendents received renewal 
of their contracts recently for terms rangiig 
from one to five years. Those receiving five- 
year renewals were Jesse H. Mason, of Canton; 
Russell H. Erwine, of Steubenville; C. C. Craw- 
ford, of Sidney; H. L. Ford, of Fostoria, and 


Virginia 
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Paul V. Brown, of Tiffin. H. B. Turner, of 
Warren, was given another four-year contract. 

Superintendents awarded renewal of contracts 
for three years included: A. W. Elhott, of Mt. 


Vernon; D. R. Smith, of Delaware; T. K. 
Owens, of Jackson; Clyde C. Pieree, of Paines- 
ville, and L. E. MeKinley, of Kenton. C. G. 
Keck has been reelected superintendent at 
Shelby. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT OFFICERS 

A\ COOPERATIVE relationship has been estab- 
lished between the National Association of Stu- 
dent Officers and the National Council on Edu- 
cation for Charaeter and Citizenship. While 
this arrangement does not change the status of 
the National Association of Student Officers as 
a subsidiary group of the National Education 
Association, it makes possible the development 
of new services, additional support for the 
organization, and the giving of greater empha- 
sis to the charaeter and citizenship phases of 


student government. 

General headquarters of the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Officers and the office of the 
executive secretary have been moved to 5732 
Harper Avenue, Chicago. The office of the 
president is at 911 Flatbush Avenue, Erasmus 


Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

By special arrangement the magazine, Char- 
acter and Citizenship, will be sent to each mem- 
ber of the National Association of Student 
Officers. This magazine will publish material 
dealing with the aetivities of the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Officers, articles on all phases 
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of student participation in school government, 
and other information which will give a broad 
outlook on school and community life. It will be 
especially helpful to both student officers and 
their faculty sponsors. Students and teachers 
connected with school councils and other groups 
which are affiliated with the National Association 
of Student Officers are cordially invited to make 
contributions to this magazine and to help make 
it a medium for the exchange of the best ideas 
on student democracy. 

The officers are working industriously at the 
present time to develop an effective membership 
service and to secure funds which will provide a 
basis for extending the work of the organiza- 
tion. Among the new projects which are under 
consideration are the following: (1) A survey 
to make available to members the best achieve- 
ments of schools in school government, (2) a 
cooperative experiment in which about twenty 
schools would participate to find out how stu- 
dent participation in school government can 
become more effective, (3) a representative con- 
ference on school government to be held in 
Washington during the school year, possibly 
under the auspices of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and (4) a direetory of all local and state 
organizations concerned with student participa- 
tion in school government. 

The National Association of Student Officers 
has recently formulated a “Code for the Good 
Citizen of the American High School.” Copies 
of this code and information about the organi- 
zation may be secured by writing to C. C. Har- 
vey, Executive Secretary, 5732 Harper Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Kart C,. Leeprick, formerly professor of 
international affairs and dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts at Syracuse University, has as- 
sumed the presideney of Kent State University, 
Ohio. He will be installed as president on 
October 21, 

Dr. Ray Fire, formerly state superintendent 
education in the Ohio State 
Department of Education, has resigned the 
presidency of New Mexico State College and 
las become a member of the department of 


of agricultural 


agricultural education at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. WiuuiAM A. BoyLaN, president of Brook- 
lyn College, previously associate superintendent 
of schools of New York City, who has had a six 
months’ leave of absence because of illness, has 
presented his resignation, which has been ac- 
cepted. 


THE resignation of Dr. W. G. Clippinger, for 
twenty-nine years president of Otterbein Col- 
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lege, Westerville, Ohio, became effective on Sep- 
tember 1. 

Dr. RusseLt GALT, since 1928 dean of the 
faculty of arts and sciences of the American 
University at Cairo, Egypt, has resigned to be- 
come dean of Susquehanna University at Selins- 
grove, Pa. 

Dr. Hiram 8. LuKEns, who has served as act- 
ing dean of the Towne Scientific School of the 
University of Pennsylvania since the death of 
Dr. Robert H. Fernald, was recently elected 
Blanchard professor of chemistry. He also is 
director of the department of chemistry and of 
the Harrison Laboratory of Chemistry. 


Dr. CHARLES BULGER has been appointed dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts of the University 
of Akron, and Dr. Roy V. Sherman head of the 
department of political science. Dean Bulger 
succeeds Dean Albert I. Spanton, who is retir- 
ing from administrative work, and Dr. Sherman 
sueceeds Dr. Earl W. Crecraft, who resigned to 
become dean of the College of Liberal Arts at 
Kent State University, Ohio. 

GUSTAVE VON GROSCHWITZ has resigned as 
head of the graphie arts division of the Works 
Progress Administration Federal Art Project in 
New York City to become curator of prints at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. The 
collection, of which he will have charge, was pre- 
sented to the university recently by an anony- 
mous donor. 

Dr. Emit Brunner, of the University of 
Zurich, will this year be guest professor of sys- 
tematie theology at the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

Dr. HEINRICH BRUENING, formerly Chancellor 
of Germany, has returned to Cambridge to begin 
his second year as a lecturer at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL arrived in New York on 
September 25. He will lecture throughout the 
winter at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. WALTER F. DEXTER has received the nomi- 
nation for state superintendent of public instrue- 
tion of California in the recent primary elec- 
tion. He was appointed to this office by Gov- 
ernor Merriam in 1937 to complete the term of 
Dr. Vierling Kersey, who resigned to become 
superintendent of schools of Los Angeles. 
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JosepH H. Davison has resigned as head of 
the South High School at Lima, Ohio, to accept 
the superintendency of the Ashland, Pa., schools, 
Charles E. Davis, principal of the high school 
at Bucyrus, Ohio, for the last two years, sue- 
ceeds Mr. Davison as principal of the Lima 
South High School. 


R. M. Garrison, of Belleville, Ohio, has been 
appointed state high school supervisor, suceceed- 
ing Dr. G. H. Reavis, who recently resigned to 
become director of instruction for the Cincinnati 
schools. 


M. Grant Lucas, principal of the Payne 
School of Washington, D. C., retired on August 
31. He had been continuously connected with 
the public school system of Washington for 
forty-eight years. 


M. JEAN PERRIN, professor of physies in the 
University of Paris and member of the council 
of the university, has been appointed by the 
French Government president of the High Com- 
mittee for scientific research. M. Perrin re- 
ceived the Nobel prize in physies in 1926. 


Tuomas A. McGoey, assistant purchasing 
agent at Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed director of the university residence 
halls, a newly established post created this year 
by an administrative reorganization putting dor- 
mitories and dining halls under single control. 


Mavrice L. AHERN, who for the last fifteen 
years has been associated with the advertising 
and publicity divisions of Twentieth Century- 
Fox Films, has been appointed publicity director 
of Fordham University, with headquarters in the 
university administration building. He will have 
charge of public relations for the various schools 
and for the downtown division in the Woolworth 
Building. 


Dr. Jacosp VINER, professor of economics of 
the University of Chicago, who resigned in April 
as a special economic adviser to the Treasury, 
has returned to the Treasury on a temporary 
basis as a result of the problems growing out of 
the international situation. 


Dr. Ropert C. CLoTHrr, president of Rut- 
gers University, has been appointed foreman 
of the September term grand jury in Middlesex 
County, New Jersey. 
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Dr. Lewis SEYMouR Mupeg, clerk of the Gen- 
oral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, who 
retired with the title emeritus on August 24 
after serving for seventeen years, has been ap- 
pointed aeting general secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education. He will 
hold office until January 1, when Dr. Harold 
McA. Robinson, general secretary, is expected to 
return from a leave of absence granted because 
of ill health. 


Ar the Poughkeepsie meeting of the New 
York Historieal Association, Dr. Dixon Ryan 
Fox, president of Union College, was reelected 
to serve for the eleventh consecutive year as 
president. Two fellows of the association were 
elected, Allan Nevins, journalist and biographer 
and Pulitzer Prize winner in history, and Dr. 
Alexander C. Flick, state historian. The trus- 
tees of the association confer this fellowship on 
not more than two persons a year, and there are 
never more than twelve holding fellowships at 


one time. 


Dr. TruMAN L. Keuuey, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, was eleeted president of the Psychometric 
Society at the annual meeting held at the Ohio 
State University on September 7 and 8. He 
sueceeded Dr. J. P. Guilford, of the University 
of Nebraska, who gave the presidential address, 
which was entitled “A Study in Psychody- 


namics.” 


ARNOLD P, KoHuer, of Manhasset, was re- 
elected president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Town Superintendents, meeting in 
Buffalo on September 24. 


Roperic D, MattTHEws, assistant professor 
of education in the School of Education of the 
University of Pennsylvania, will be on leave of 
absence for the year 1938-39 to serve as a field 
worker for the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. 


Dr. Rexrorp B. Hersey, faculty member at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been granted 
a leave of absence for two years and has sailed 
for Europe to serve as chief of the editorial see- 
tion of the International Labor Office at Geneva. 
Dr. Hersey is assistant professor of industry in 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
4 research associate in the department of indus- 
trial research at the university and consultant 





in mental hygiene for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


N. L. SALMON, administrative assistant in the 
Department of Education in Australia, and G. R. 
Thomas, under secretary and director of educa- 
tion in New South Wales, are visiting the United 
States. 


Dr. MitpreD HELEN McAreg, president of 
Wellesley College, will be the principal speaker 
at the opening of the ceremonies planned for 
the fiftieth anniversary celebration of Goucher 
College, which will take place on October 14, 15 
and 16. 


ALpous Hvux.ey, the British novelist, ad- 
dressed the students and faculty of Occidental 
College, California, at its fifty-first convocation 
on September 21. He spoke on “Words and 
Their Meanings.” 


Dr. Lotus D. CorrMay, since 1920 president 
of the University of Minnesota, died on Septem- 
ber 22 at the age of sixty-three years. 


Dr. JAMES ERNEST BOYLE, professor of rural 
economy at Cornell University, died on Septem- 
ber 18. He was sixty-four years old. 


PROFESSOR HARRY JEROME, chairman of the 
department of economics of the University of 
Wisconsin, died on September 11 at the age of 
fifty-two years. 


GroRGE HowarpD BICKLEY, professor of design 
at the Architectural School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, died on September 14. He was 
fifty-seven years old. 


MontTcoMerRY C. SMITH, superintendent of 
schools in Hudson, N. Y., since 1922, previously 
for eighteen years superintendent at Goshen, 
N. Y., died on September 20 at the age of sixty 
years. 


Tuomas W. Rosinson, head librarian of the 
Los Angeles County Law Library for the last 
forty-two years, died on September 12 at the age 
of sixty-six years. 

Dan E. CARPENTER, vice-president of the In- 
ternational Textbook Company and dean of the 
International Correspondence Schools, died on 
September 7 at the age of seventy-one years. 

EDUCATIONAL leaders in_ public _ schools 
throughout Pennsylvania will hold a congress on 
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October 4 and 5 at Harrisburg to discuss “para- 
mount education.” The department 
expects more than 2,000 county and distriet 


issues in 


superintendents, teachers, college officials and 


lay leaders in education in Pennsylvania to at- 
tend. Discussions will center about the advances 
made within the past year, and needs for future 
remedial measures, including legislation, finane- 
ing and changes in the curricula. It will also 
deal with the $75,000,000 Federal-State author- 
ity school building program, under which the 
state expeets to construct approximately 1,000 
new schools to replace existing inadequate strue- 
Those who are expected to address the 
congress inelude: Dr. I. Newton Edwards, of 
the University of Chicago; Dr. J. Frank Faust, 
high sehool principal at Chambersburg and pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association; Dr. Ernest O. Melby, of North- 
western University; Dr. Philip W. L. Cox, of 
New York University, and Dr. Robert Murray 
Governor Earle 


tures. 


Haig, of Columbia University. 
will speak at two of the conferences. 


THE autumn general meeting of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society will be held on No- 
vember 18 and 19, beginning at 10 A. M. on 
Friday, November 18. The society will provide 
hotel entertainment for members 
and invited guests if they will notify the execu- 
tive officer as soon as possible of their intention 
to be present at the meeting. On Friday, No- 
vember 18, the program will be under the aus- 
pieces of the Population Association of America. 
A symposium on Population Problems will be 
presented, following which there will be a round 
table discussion; in the evening there will be a 
publie lecture followed by a reception. A 
stated meeting of the council will be held on 
Friday afternoon at four o’clock, and on Satur- 
day morning, November 19, there will be an 
This will be 
followed by an open session at which recipients 
of grants from the Penrose Fund are invited to 


non-resident 


executive session of the society. 


present reports of the progress or completion 
of their projects. Members of the society also 
are invited to offer papers or to introduce non- 


members who have important papers to present. 


THE 
senting all the libraries of the state, opened its 
forty-eighth annual conference at Lake Mohonk 
The president of the asso- 


New York Library Association, repre- 


on September 26. 
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ciation, Louis J. Bailey, head of the Queens 
Borough Library, delivered the first address a; 
the general session. Other speakers were Dy. 
Milton J. Ferguson, chief librarian of the Brook. 
lyn Public Library and president of the Amer. 
ican Library Association, and Dr. Arthur §. 
Bostwick, associate librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library, guest of honor of the conference. 


CLASSES in drawing, painting, seulpture and 
commercial art began at the Extension Division 
of Columbia University on September 29 with 
new quarters, new courses and continued em 
phasis on modern methods of instruction. Pro- 
fessor C. C. Briggs, of the School of Architee- 
ture, is in charge of the art classes. East Hall, 
vacated by the removal of the Crocker Institute 
to Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, has 
been entirely renovated and because of its many 
windows and large rooms is said to be ideal for 
artists’ studios. The entire building will be de- 
voted to the classes in drawing, painting, sculp- 
ture and commercial art and will have, in addi- 
tion to the studios, a gallery where the work oi 
the students may be viewed by the public. Hight 
regular exhibitions of loaned works of art, as 
well as several one-man shows, will also be held. 
Classes are open not only to professional stu- 
dents, but to all who seek general and special 
training in any of the subjects included in the 
curriculum, or in subjects related to them. Stu- 
dents who desire to follow a related course in 
history and research in connection with their 
studio training may have a special four-year pro- 
gram arranged for them. 


The British Medical Journal states that the 
British Central Council for Health Edueation 
has decided to make a new appointment of a 
general secretary to act as chief officer of the 
council at a salary of £750 rising to £900 per 
annum. The appointment is open to both medi- 
eal practitioners and laymen. 


Science Service reports that radio and scree 
have been combined as educational mediums i 
the Victorian state schools. In an experiment 
planned by the Australian Broadeasting Com- 
mission at Melbourne and the Society for Visual 
Education, an experimental visual broadcast 
lesson was successfully conducted in the class- 
rooms of seventy town and country schools. 
Identical film strips were distributed among the 
schools, and at 2 Pp. M. P. J. Wolfe, science 1- 
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structor, gave a lesson on “The Life History 
of the Frog” from the broadeasting studio from 
the pictures projected in the studio. Receiving 
sets and film projectors at the schools went into 
action simultaneously. So suecessful was the 
experiment that the collaborating authorities 
will include a full eourse of such lessons in the 
schools’ curriculums next year. 


Tur Duke of Gloucester will cut the first sod 
on the site of the new Makerere College, which is 
to be built in Uganda. The ceremony will take 
place on November 3. The establishment of this 
new Higher College, according to the London 
Times, Whieh is designed to provide advanced 
education for Africans mainly from Uganda, 
Kenya, Tanganyika Territory and Zanzibar, 
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was one of the chief recommendations of the 
Commission on Higher Education which recently 
visited East Africa under the chairmanship of 
Lord De La Warr. The cost of the college will 
be about £200,000. The commission in its re- 
port wrote “that an effort must be made to meet 
the growing African demand for higher educa- 
tion by founding in East Africa a eollege which 
could reach full university status within a rea- 
sonable time. It was the clear duty of the East 
African Governments, in pursuance and re- 
affirmation of the policy of trusteeship, to make 
higher educational facilities available within 
British East Africa. One of the first results of 
such a project would be to enable Africans to 
qualify themselves to take a larger share in the 
government of their own country.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


TELEVISION IN EDUCATION 

Tue use of television in education belongs to 
the future. However, a beginning has been 
made, and in some respects the way has been 
pointed. With the cooperation of the National 
Broadeasting Company the writer conducted on 
May 19 the first edueational program over tele- 
vision given in this country. It was more than 
an educational program. It was an attempt in 
teaching a subject of current interest by using 
the facilities of television for presenting it to a 
large group of people. The results of this first 
(emonstration gave some idea of the possible 
future uses of television in education, as well 
as some indications of the requirements and 
techniques necessary for a good educational pro- 
gram. 

The was arranged by Dr. 
James Rowland Angell, educational director for 
the National Broadeasting Company and for- 
merly president of Yale University. It was 
transmitted from the television studios of the 
National Broadeasting Company on the third 
floor of the R. C. A. Building in New York, and 
broadcast from the transmitting tower on the 
Empire State Building. The National Broad- 
casting Company arranged a large auditorium 
on the 62nd floor of the R. C. A. Building, where 
~) television receivers were installed. About 250 
students from the seience courses of the School 


demonstration 





of Commerce of New York University had as- 
sembled there to witness the program. The 
television waves were picked up on the receiving 
antennae and the pictures and sounds repro- 
duced on the receivers. The program, which 
lasted for forty-five minutes, was given by the 
writer with the assistance of two students and 
suitable apparatus and equipment to illustrate 
the subject presented. It was favorably received 
and commented upon by all those present. 

In organizing the program the idea was kept 
clearly in mind that the subject should be of 
timely interest. Accordingly, the topic selected 
had to do with an explanation and demonstration 
of the principles involved in the all-electronic 
system of television, this being the system used 
by the National Broadcasting Company, and in 
the television broadeasts conducted in England 
at present. Also, it was kept in mind that the 
element of sight should have a significant part 
in the transmission as well as the element of 
sound. Therefore, the program was primarily 
a “show.” Every feature of it was fully illus- 
trated with working apparatus, equipment and 
subjects. 

In developing the program an attempt was 
made to make it as real and as near to the stu- 
dents as it would be were they there in the studio 
or the instructor before them in the classroom. 
That is, the person at the receiver should feel 
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that he was experiencing the situations involved, 
rather than merely looking at and listening to 
them. 

One or more students were seen in the picture 
at all times with the instructor. This produced 
the effect on those looking at the screen that they 
were following and in a way taking part in 
something that was going on, rather than simply 
being “talked down to.”’ There was an idea of a 
story with a sequence in the order of happenings 
that ran throughout the program. The climax 
of the story was reached and the program ended 
before the element of fatigue in interest had set 
in. More than one student remarked that he 
was sorry that the program was over. 

In order to add to the reality and nearness of 
the program to the students, a two-way radio 
communication system was arranged between 
the broadeast studio and the receiving room. 
Students were allowed to ask questions from 
time to time. These were answered immediately 
by the instructor on the screen. On one occasion 
the student was told by the instructor to come 
to the broadcast studio to help answer her own 
question. The other students saw her leave the 
receiving room. About ten minutes later she 
arrived in the studio and was seen on the screen. 
The students applauded her appearance. She 
stayed in the picture the remainder of the pro- 
gram, and took part in its activities. This pro- 
cedure could not be used in a general educational 
television broadcast. However, it pointed clearly 
to the desirability of arranging each program in 
some manner so that it will appear quite real 
and near to those receiving it. 

Edueational television programs to be effec- 
tive must not only be carefully organized, but 
also flawlessly executed. This may and probably 
will involve considerable rehearsal before the 
television cameras. The scenes must move 
smoothly from one to another. The characters 
in the picture need to perform easily and without 
error. The speaking voice must have clarity and 
pleasing quality. Any undue pauses, repeating, 
hesitating or coughing are particularly notice- 
able and objectionable when coming over the 
television screen. This is much more noticeable 
than in a direct lecture or classroom lesson. The 
quality of the spoken word and changing scenes 
should equal or approach the best that the radio 
and screen have to offer to-day. Unconsciously 


those are the standards by which television pro. 
grams will be judged. In fact, giving a tele. 
Vision program is equivalent to making a talkie 
movie except that there is no chance for a retake 
after the program goes on the air. Educational 
programs must approach this excellence or they 
will be of little effective appeal. j 

Dr. Angell, in commenting on the program, 
said: “This is the first attempt to use television 
as a part of a classroom exercise. What we are 
trying is purely an educational undertaking, 
We hope to learn from it some of the things 
that we do not know.” 

He pronounced the experiment “a great sue- 
cess,” and predicted “five years from now | 
expect to see television used frequently in the 
classroom.” 

When television becomes a wide-spread and 
common practice in the United States it will 
have great educational possibilities. These 
values will be, it seems to me, in bringing into 
the classroom programs by experts and masters 
in many fields that can not possibly be provided 
otherwise. Also, many other programs on topics 
of timely interest may be used to enrich the eur- 
riculum, and appeal to student interest in his 
school work. In addition, current topics of an 
educational character may be shown and dis- 
cussed as they take place, the same as though 
the class were actually present and taking part 
in these happenings. This is, indeed, an effective 
method of teaching. Finally, it must be remen- 
bered that this medium has wide possibilities in 
presenting programs of educational topics and 
activities to the general population. 

Educators and educational advisers should be 
ready with tested techniques and types of eduea- 
tional programs when television arrives. 

C. C Cuark 


NEW YorRK UNIVERSITY 


PURPOSEFUL “COLLEGE DAYS” 

THE fruits of another season of student re- 
cruiting are now being gathered by the colleges 
throughout the country—and from advance indi- 
vations it is going to be a bumper crop. Much 
has been written recently exposing and denoune- 
ing unhealthy practices in the annual scramble 
for class valedictorians, athletes and plain John 
Smiths. It is not my purpose here simply to be 
destructively critical—that is too easy. Rather, 
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[ would like first to criticize a method of reeruit- 
now widely used and then to offer a few 


ing ie 


sugar stions. 
“COLLEGE DAYS”’—THE PRINCIPAL’S DODGE 


In the more leisurely days before higher edu- 
cation became “big business” there was little need 
for the high schools to provide college or voca- 
tional guidanee. Indeed only a selected few went 
on to college anyway. The other boys had no 
difficulty in finding jobs, while the girls normally 
married at a tender age. But colleges and enrol- 
ments have expanded since then, as has the 
number of high-school students and secondary 
schools. The need for adequate guidance has 
grown apace with the rush for larger college 
enrolments to support mounting budgets. 

On the college side, this development resulted 
in many unethical tactics involving unseemly 
“salesmanship” which had but little regard for 
the actual needs of prospective students. The 
college representatives knocked in increasing 
numbers and with greater frequency at the door 
of the high-school principal, offering scholar- 
ships, tuition reduetions and similar induce- 
ments in return for “leads.” The race for 
students was on! 

Partly in self-defence and partly because the 
high schools generally were not providing ade- 
quate college guidance, the “college day” scheme 
was inaugurated by the principals.. Here, in one 
grand day, all the college representatives could 
be herded together to display their wares. Thus 
the principal would be spared the many indi- 
vidual visits. 

«ck of originality and the easier expedient 
ot following the lead of other schools have cast 
these programs into an apparently unchangeable 
It is customary to start with a general 
assembly at which the college representatives are 
introduced to the student body. Then 
selected “big name” (usually the title of dean 
seems to be sufficiently impressive) gives the 
keynote address. decrees that this 
speech must be not too great a variation from 
the title “The Value of College.” Likewise it 


must he more humorous than serious. 


mold. 


one 


Tradition 


After an hour or so has been spent amiably in 
this manner, the students are exhorted to “make 
the most of this extraordinary opportunity to 
talk with these distinguished men and women 
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who to-day are giving us a few hours of their 


, 


valuable time.” The meeting is then adjourned 
for conferences. 
assigned to separate rooms or to individual tables 
set around the side of the gymnasium much after 
the fashion of the side-shows at a cireus. 

The variations of this theme do little to make 
the gathering effective. I remember with self- 
pity many long evenings, miles from home, when 
the meeting started half an hour late and then 
included a speech by each representative. You 
see, this precluded any charge of favoritism! 
And [ also recall my feeble attempts to work in 
a few jokes about the football team. At least 
that was better than being put on the pedestal 
and expected to tell why my college was so supe- 
rior to the ten others who had just been heard 
Imagine 


The representatives may be 


from and the ten colleges to follow. 
two hours and more of this! 

The college representatives really get going in 
the conferences. These may be individual talks 
with serious-minded students and their parents. 
For the most part, however, they degenerate into 
a routine lecture to a room-full of curious boys 
and girls who have been excused from a distaste- 
ful class or have come intrigued by the advance 
advertisements of that infallible double feature 
attraction: “College Representatives and Re- 
freshments.” The answers to the elementary 
questions which never fail to be asked could 
have been ascertained in a moment’s time from 
the catalogues which are already on file in every 
high-school library. “What is the tuition?” 
“What subjects are required for admission?” 
“Must I take Latin?” 

Seldom is the occasion more than a good time 
for most of the students. Collecting picture 
booklets and “samples” is the order of the day. 
Tons of such literature is collected annually for 
ultimate disposition in the waste-basket. And in 
his annual report the principal will tell about 
the excellent college guidance being given to the 
students of Blank High School. 
my opinion bluntly? “College day” programs 


May I express 


as they are now organized are utterly useless. 


SuMMARY OF CRITICISMS 
A summary at this point of some of the eriti- 
cisms of the “college day” programs may show 


the way for some suggestions : 
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(1) Students are not prepared in advance by the 
high school to profit by the program. 

(2) The information required by the students is 
usually elementary and easily obtained in the school 
library. 

(3) Too many colleges are present. This only 
confuses the students and develops an unhealthy 
competition among the colleges. 

(4) There is no carry-over from year to year. 
The program must be repeated annually or even 
semi-annually for new classes needing help. 

(5) The high-school faculty generally does not 
participate and thus learns little or nothing from 


such meetings. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 

It has seemed to me increasingly more signifi- 
cant and successful for the colleges to deal, not 
with the changing body of students, but directly 
with the relatively more stable group of high- 
school principals, deans, advisers and others who 
work with the students throughout the entire 
year. Too often, the only college a 
teacher can recommend is Blank College—his 
Alma Mater. 

In place of the unsatisfactory “college day” 
I would suggest a conference or series of con- 
ferences between the college representatives and 
a selected group of high-school teachers inter- 
ested in and qualified to do this college guidance 


school 


Further, these conferences could be of 
several different kinds. First, the “college day” 
scheme could be duplicated to advantage with 
the teachers replacing the students. Second, 
weekly conferences might be arranged with a 


work. 


few representatives from a certain type of col- 
lege participating at different meetings. For 
example, liberal arts colleges might be repre- 
sented one week and colleges of engineering the 
next; a meeting on small out-of-town colleges 
might be followed by one on large local colleges; 
state universities might tell their story after the 
private colleges had reported. 

In this way the information would come in 
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smaller doses. It would be a complete dose at 
each meeting. The element of “selling” one par- 
ticular college would be lessened, inasmuch as 
types of colleges would be discussed rather than 
specified institutions. Teachers, acquainted with 
all kinds of colleges, would be better able to 
understand the varying requirements of jndj- 
vidual colleges and would be more effective jy 
referring students to the proper type of schoo! 
or logical sources of additional information. 

Another plan that is not being used as much 
as its merit warrants is that of conducting orien- 
tation meetings for principals and advisers from 
a number of secondary schools on the campus of 
the college. The problem of traveling expenses 
limits the most effective use of this plan to the 
larger urban centers. Nevertheless, it has real 
advantages. 

We do remember best our first-hand experi- 
ences. A visit to the campus, including inspee- 
tion of the buildings and equipment and confer- 
ences with the deans and college advisers, would 
mean far more to the high-school visitor than a 
dozen speeches from the assembly platform back 
in the school. Such a plan would have the 
further advantage of bringing together a nun- 
ber of high-school representatives in an open 
forum meeting at which problems of high-school- 
college cooperation could be thrashed out ami- 
cably. 

Any progress along the lines suggested will 
be salutary. The colleges will purvey facts 
rather than picture books and colored moving 
pictures of campus life. The information will 
be given to those in the secondary schools who 
can use it most intelligently throughout the year. 
The high school will certainly understand the 
college better. And, most important, the floun- 
dering student will receive the guidance he 1s 
seeking. 

LAURENCE W. LANGE 

NEW YorRK UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STUDENT COUNSELING BY 


STUDENTS 
A PROJECT conceived by students and under 
their control, the freshman advisory council of 
Duke University found its origin in the desire 


of a few members of the Y. M. C. A. Cabinet to 
provide more personal help to freshmen entering 
the university. The council, which became effee- 
tive during the year 1937-38, is a student move- 
ment, which, through the cooperation of students 
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university staff, demonstrates a growing 
lency among students to share some respon- 
for success of the school program. A 
policy of freshman segregation in dormitories in 
the university and a practice of second semester 
ing by the fraternities left the freshmen only 
ersonal contact with the university as a 

For some years there has been a system 
of house masters (one graduate student living in 
each freshman dormitory as a sort of proctor) 
is a dean of freshmen. These two 
avencies, especially the latter, were, and are, very 
efficient in carrying out their duties, but because 
of the large number of freshmen, they could not 
provide the detailed personal advice which 
should be available to every freshman. This 
student group felt that they could, in part, rem- 
edy this and, by cooperating with existing 
vuidance agencies, effectively supplement their 
Thus a gap would be bridged by students 
sharing some of the university’s responsibility in 
helping freshmen off to a good start in their 


ana 


ISD 
an unt 


whole : 


Wi y? k . 


colleve careers, 

Accordingly, approval of the idea by the uni- 
versity was sought. Given tentative permission 
hy the dean of freshmen, plans were begun in the 
spring of 1937. Beeause of the little time left 
in that school year efforts were confined wholly 
to the selection of advisers and deciding, tenta- 
tively, on control and organization of the coun- 
cil. It was to be sponsored and financed by the 
Y. M. C. A., with the chairman serving on the 
cabinet. During the summer definite plans were 
drawn up and submitted to the dean of freshmen 
for his final approval. 

Control was to be in the hands of a committee 
of three, composed of the student chairman, the 
university director of religious activities and the 
chairman of the house masters. Selection of 
advisers required great eare, and final selections 
were the result of checking prepared lists of 
names by responsible students and administra- 
tion and faculty members. Advisers were chosen 
on a basis of personality, campus reputation, 
interest in the eouneil idea, social responsiveness, 
scholastic and general ability. Thus by the end 
of that school year the council’s personnel and 
its general preparations for an early return the 
text fall had been completed. 

During the summer of 1937, the student chair- 
man Worked out plans as to organization, objec- 
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tives for the council and procedures for training 
advisers for their work. These were sent to the 
dean of freshmen and to the other members of 
the steering committee for final suggestions and 
approval. 

The council’s purpose was to aid in freshman 
orientation by making easier the transition from 
secondary school to It attempted 
through the year to provide individual freshmen 
with accurate and authoritative information 
about the university and its life. The advisers 
were to try to develop attitudes in the freshman 
that would make for wholesome mental and 
scholastic adjustments to college life. All this 
was to be accomplished through a close relation- 
ship between adviser and freshman. 

While the above was to be the general goal 
of all council effort, things that immediately 
affect the welfare and morale of the student were 
set up as specific steps and as a guide toward 
the accomplishment of this general aim. These 
specific objectives were grouped under the head- 
ings of health, extra-curricular participation, 
scholastic help, correcting prejudices and false 
information about the college, help in registra- 
tion in courses and major personal problems 
such as gambling, drinking, sex problems, per- 
sonality maladjustments and homesickness. 

The organization of the council was kept as 
simple and flexible as possible in order that it 
might adapt itself and take form as the work 
Control, as pointed 


college. 


progressed during the year. 
out above, was to be vested in a committee of 
three. The reason for this was simply a desire 
to coordinate all guidance agencies actively in- 
terested in the freshmen. Also, this combination 
provided a stability and background of experi- 
ences in student counseling which greatly aided 
student advisers when in doubt as to proper 
procedure. 

The operation of the plan was also to be as 
flexible as it was possible to make it. Ten men 
were assigned to each adviser, whose approach 
was through informal and spontaneous relation- 
ships with their freshmen, seeking first their con- 
fidence and friendship. As for the council its 
work was to be made definite and unified by 
requiring reports at certain intervals, by group 
meetings of all advisers and by individual meet- 
ings of chairman with adviser. 

Whether or not these student advisers should 
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be required to keep records and make reports 
on their The 


steering committee felt that some means whereby 


freshmen was hard to decide. 
the progress and worth of the adviser could be 
measured was vitally necessary. Also, it felt 
that records must be kept, for without them the 
committee would not be able to consider a fresh- 
man’s case over any significant period of time. 
Despite the time that they would require of the 
adviser and the fear that the freshmen might 
learn of these records and thus resent the coun- 
cil, a system of reports and records was devised 
in order that the council might have specifie in- 
formation. The report system finally adopted 
consisted of blanks requiring a record of the 
meeting times and places of adviser with the 
freshman, of the adviser’s impression of the 
freshman as to personality, abilities, characteris- 
ties or problems and of any suggested solutions. 
These reports were studied by the steering com- 
mittee regularly. A final report covering the 
entire year for each freshman was required of 
each adviser. In the final analysis, work of this 
type depends entirely upon the character of its 
personnel. It is a fact that a student, as a rule, 
does not have an understanding adequate enough 
to take such responsibility upon himself without 
training. Believing this, the following program 
that would initiate advisers into their work was 
devised. 

For this training period 
quested to return two days before their own 
classes started. The original intent was that the 
advisers should return to the university before 
freshman week arrived. Due to the newness of 
the plan this was impossible, but it is hoped that 
in future years advisers may find it possible to 
The training 


advisers were re- 


return before freshmen arrive. 
period had the major purpose of giving the ad- 
visers a greater feeling of unity, both in the 
understanding of the council’s purpose and tech- 
nique and asa group. One meeting was held on 
each day. The first consisted of an introduction 
to the history of the council and talks by men 
on the faculty, such as the university dean of 
freshmen, the university psychiatrist, a member 
of the school of religion and others who were 
this Their 


followed by general discussions in 


interested and understood work. 


talks 


which the 


were 
advisers asked questions about any 
phase of the work. The second meeting was of 


a general nature where the advisers cleared up 
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minor points and became acquainted with the 
graduate house masters. 

Emphases were placed on the specific objec. 
tives outlined above, and on the fact that the 
advisers were not to look for trouble, but were 
to help the freshman to an easier and quicker 
adjustment to the university. It was etpha- 
sized that any case seeming to be serious should 
be handed over to the steering committee imme. 
diately for its consideration. 

In the preceding paragraphs the tentative 
purposes and plans drawn up by this group are 
outlined. Unexpected difficulties due to the new- 
ness of the plan forced many last-minute modi- 
fications. Basically, however, these 
plans were followed throughout the year 1937- 
38. Results of this type of work are too in- 
tangible for immediate evaluation, but we believe 
that the council did accomplish some things. 
The basis for this feeling is in indications re- 
ceived from reports, advisers and the freshmen. 
It is significant that over 90 per cent. of the 
freshmen included in the advisory program said 
that they had been helped in a real way by the 
advisers. 

An analysis of these replies showed that there 
was a real need for this type of persona! work 
among freshmen. Too, the council felt that it 
did aid the university considerably in its pro- 
gram of orientation. The interest of the stu- 
dent advisers in their work evidenced a desire on 
their part to help the university in solving prob- 
lems with which it is faced, particularly in the 
field of student personnel. Indirectly, it caused 
better relations between students and faculty, as 
it provided a contact between the two in a co- 
operative effort to solve problems arising in this 


original 


advisory work. 

One of the most important ways in which it 
helped was that it made the university more 
human to freshmen through the interpretation 
of administrative regulations. Another main 
accomplishment was that it prevented many 
minor difficulties from growing into ones of seri- 
ous proportions. The greatest contribution of 
the advisers was that through close contact with 
a freshman they did help him adjust himself to 
the routine of college life through their own more 
mature observation and standard of values. A’ 
though on the alert for any trouble, most of their 
time and effort was spent in helping the new 
man evaluate the many different demands 0! 
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university life. The adviser was a good “safety 
valve” for all the varied and pent-up emotions 
‘hat a freshman is so apt to build up in himself. 
it seems that the freshman needs some one to 
show him that many of the problems arising 
uitly with himself are common to all fresh- 
men. These student advisers were this agency 
and were effective by virtue of wide-spread indi- 
vidual contact and of their own recent experience 
as freshmen and as students. 

While the above might be considered as gen- 
eral accomplishments of the council an examina- 
tion of the advisers’ reports reveal more accu- 
rately the possibilities of this system of counsel- 
ing. Such study showed that, usually, the fresh- 
nan problems were ones in the field of everyday 
choice—ones that fell within one of the specific 
objectives listed earlier in this paper. For in- 
stance, the adviser paid attention to the fresh- 
man’s health, encouraging him to engage in 
wholesome recreation and to use the student 
hospital for prevention of colds, ete. In his 
extracurricular activity the adviser tried to help 
him by providing accurate information about 
activities and then helping him balance his activ- 
ity with other interests. 

In this field of counseling the advisers proved 
their worth. They could provide accurate and 
personal information to individual freshmen as 
to the ultimate causes and effects of their daily 
decisions and courses of action. Minor malad- 
justments were thus checked and remedied by 
this close contact. More serious cases were 
turned over immediately to the steering com- 
mittee. Here was a direct personal contact and 
influence that any university can well provide 


+. 
conusté 


through their students. 

Naturally, the council met with criticism and, 
too, faced difficulties. Out of these come sug- 
gestions for its improvement and ones which 
might be pertinent to such work elsewhere. 
list, it is essential that the advisers be selected 

‘th great eare and that they be prepared for 
their work. This necessitates some sort of train- 
ng period for the advisers. Moreover, eontinu- 


vus training should be the keynote and purpose 
Of lectings of advisers throughout the year. 

Second, the council organization must be as 
simple and flexible as possible, and this steering 


‘olmittee form seems to answer this demand 
‘ery Well, Close at hand is mature guidance 
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needed for counseling work when it goes beyond 
the student advisers’ experience. The arrange- 
ment of close cooperation with existing univer- 
sity guidance agencies, as with the chairman of 
the house masters and director of religious 
activities, makes the work of all concerned much 
more effective. This steering committee did do 
much to integrate all guidance agencies in the 
university. The three members of the commit- 
tee represented all factors actively concerned 
with the guidance of freshmen, with the excep- 
tion of the dean of freshmen and orientation 
work carried on among low-ranking freshmen 
by the education department of the university, 
and because of this were able to coordinate to 
some degree all the activities—social, religious, 
scholastic and personal—that touched the fresh- 
men. 

Third, sub-councils might be formed with the 
purpose of training advisers for following years. 
Sub-councils in junior, and even sophomore and 
freshman classes, by doing routine work, such 
as checking grades and reports, can make the 
advisers load lighter and at the same time fa- 
miliarize new men with the work of the council. 
Any organization must have some continuity if 
it is to be permanent and efficient. Especially 
is this true of this type of work. There is much 
to distract the adviser. A system of regular 
reports and regular meetings should be followed, 
and this, with the continuity provided by sub- 
councils, should prevent any haphazardness in 
the performance of the council’s duties. 

Fourth, from the experiences of this first coun- 
cil, regular visits to the freshmen seem to the 
advisers to bring better results. One procedure 
that had good results was for the adviser to hold 
regular group meetings with his freshmen and 
then follow up individual eases as the need might 
be. This had the advantages of retaining all the 
informality and spontaneity of informal rela- 
tions between adviser and freshmen, yet intro- 
duced an amount of regularity into this guidance. 

Fifth, such counseling should start at the 
earliest possible moment. It is vitally necessary 
for the adviser to make the first contacts with 
the new men and thus be the first to assume the 
position of guide and friend. 

Sixth, prepare the way for the adviser. The 
student adviser should be known in that capacity 
to the freshmen. Many advisers agree that 
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straightforwardness in stating who they were 
brought more satisfying results than any sub- 
hand- 
books or other introductory material, the nature 


tlety of approach. Through freshman 
and purposes of such a council should be sup- 
plied the incoming student. 

Seventh, any such type of student advisement 
(or any other advisement for that matter) should 
be supplemented and followed up by the uni- 
versity through the cooperation of faculty and 
administration personnel. For instance, inter- 
ested faculty members could be helpful if they 
would augment the work of the student adviser 
by holding informal conferences with freshmen 
and in these meetings discuss such matters as 
Just 


note-taking or correet methods in reading. 
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the informal contact between student and faculty 
would have many beneficial results. , 

That such a council was developed and made 
effective is an indication that there is much jpj. 
tiative among students that, if properly moti. 
vated, would bring more cooperation and better 
understanding between student and university, 
For the university, sharing responsibility jy 
counseling would mean an increased and more 
significant service. For the student, counse! 
through such an agency would result in a quicker 
and more accurate insight into the purposes and 
procedures of the university life and thus make 
it more meaningful and vital. 

CHARLES WILLIAM McCracken 
ARDMORE, PA. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE BOXER INDEMNITY 


JAPAN’S occupation of a large amount of 
China raises obvious problems in regard to 
Chinese education, but few here will see merit 
to the reported Washington suggestion of a 
fundamental change in American policy with 
regard to the remitted Boxer Indemnity pay- 
ments. 

In the first place it is extremely doubtful 
whether Washington or anyone else has a legal 
right to eaneel the remissions. In the second 
place the necessity for any such action seems 
less acute than has been represented. 

Already some of the schools of North China 
have run afoul of the Japanese authorities on 
various points, and Yenching University, near 
Peiping, won exemption from compulsory stu- 
dent participation in various “patriotic” Japa- 
nese-sponsored affairs only when the American 
officials of the institution pledged that the stu- 
dents would keep entirely clear of polities and 
indulge in no pro-Chinese patriotic demonstra- 
tions. It seems clear that there will be continu- 
ing Japanese pressure for all educational insti- 
tutions in territory under their control to teach 
the Japanese language, revise the history books, 
and otherwise indulge in Japanese propaganda 
to a greater or less degree. 

If that sort of thing goes on to any large ex- 
tent it is clear enough that the United States can 
hardly turn over Boxer funds, from the Chinese, 


to help Japanese propaganda in China. But 


the administration of the fund is in the hands 
of a self-perpetuating foundation comprising 10 
Chinese and five Americans. There is no obliga- 
tion to continue to allot the money in future 
precisely as in the past—in facet, the very 
existence of the foundation proves the origina! 
desire that there be flexibility in allotment, 
although at the time this system was worked out 
it could hardly be expected that any such turn 
of events as the present one would come to pass 
Yet the Boxer trouble in itself was an extra- 
ordinary example of Chinese internal difficulty, 
and it is fitting that money originating in such 
abnormality should be wisely applied during 
any subsequent trouble with a view to helping 
China forward. 

In a way, it might be very fitting to utilize 
the American remitted Boxer Indemnity funds 
as a publicity weapon testing Japan’s sincerity 
in working for China’s welfare. Those who 
allot the money must naturally see that it serves 
the cause of true education, not of political sel- 
fishness or the empire-building of an invader. 
So long as the Japanese are willing that Chi- 
nese institutions in the oeeupied areas proceed 
freely with the recognized curriculum, it is ¢l 
tirely in order that Boxer money be made ava’ 
able. But if undue interference with these it- 
stitutions renders them, in the view of the Amer- 
ican Boxer Indemnity Fund Foundation, - 
longer capable of giving students an honest an¢ 
untainted education, the foundation could then 
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publicly announce its withdrawal of support— 
with its reasons—and allot the funds to institu- 
‘ions still able to comply with the obvious re- 
quirem nts. 

One of the conspicuous phenomena of the 
present war has been the movement of large 
numbers of students inland. A _ considerable 
number of high grade Chinese universities have 
shifted even to remote Szechuen. These have 
been under special and extraordinary expense 
as the result of the removals, and they ean find 
wood use for any extra cash which may be ren- 
dered available. 

Under present conditions, the geographie en- 
tity shown on the maps as China must virtually 
be regarded as two countries—China and Japan- 
in-China. It seems likely that the issue raised 
in connection with the Boxer funds may have 
to be recognized in other connections as well, 
and China be limited by definition to such areas 
as remain under the direct control of the Na- 
tional Government. As the emergency has 
brought about unprecedented unification, inelud- 
ing a liquidation of former difficulties with 
Chinese Communists, this is in some ways sim- 
pler than in other days.—Staff Correspondent 
at Shanghai of the Christian Science Monitor. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND HER 


SCHOOLS 
A book on the cultural ideals of Czechoslo- 
vakia which has just come, in English, from the 


hand of a Czechoslovak writer is of particular 
interest at the present time. The country, as 
Dr. Stransky, the author, points out, has long 
been the point of intersection of many interests 
and movements, and its development has re- 
quired a higher eoneentration of the national 
lorces than has been the ease with many larger 
and less exposed communities. Masaryk, a uni- 
versity protessor before he was a statesman, has 
heen the true spiritual descendant of Comenius 
in his regard for edueation in its ethical aspects. 


lle lays repeated stress upon... respect for 
mankind, and projeets it into the common life of 
the various peoples within our boundaries. Toler- 
“ice and cooperation within the State can only 
fhean that humanity should treat other States and 


ples with respect. 


le proportions of the various nationalities 
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within the Czechoslovak frontiers are shown by 
an analysis here made of the birth-rate. In 
1935, to every 1,000 inhabitants, the birth-rate 
in Czechoslovak families was 17.6, Russian 35.9, 
German 14, Magyar 22.7, Polish 21.6, Jewish 
18.9, others 29.3. Forty-five per cent. of the 
Germans in the country are occupied in trade 
and industry, and less than a quarter in agri- 
culture. 

Of over 1,700,000 pupils in the elementary 
schools, a little over 18 per cent. are German. 
Teachers can be trained at the teachers’ insti- 
tutes founded for their particular national 
group, and (except in Moravia, where pupils 
attend school according to nationality) the par- 
ents can choose to which type of school they will 
send their children. Religion, which is an ob- 
ligatory subject in the curriculum of elementary 
schools and higher elementary schools, is taught 
either by a priest of the denomination con- 
cerned, or by a teacher appointed in agreement 
with the denomination. 

The state-controlled secondary schools number 
321 (238 Czechoslovak, 67 German, 8 Magyar, 
5 Russian, 1 French and 1 Polish), and the 
private secondary schools 108, of which 74 are 
Czechoslovak and 23 German. Three Czecho- 
slovak universities exist—at Prague, Brno and 
Bratislava—and a German university at Prague. 
A highly developed system of trade schools eul- 
minates in specialist schools, which enable those 
who pass through them to dispense with articles 
of apprenticeship or journeymen. The system 
is of old standing; the first master-craftsmen’s 
schools to be founded were those for weaving 
and glassmaking, established about 1850 and 
1860. Manufacturers and commercialists have 
always been active in supporting this form of 
education, as have the provincial and municipal 
corporations. Higher education, university and 
technical, is given in the language of the people 
which the institution is designed to serve, and the 
government departments in communicating with 
German institutions send German translations 
with all official documents. 

The rights of the citizen, this writer reminds 
us, are safeguarded by the national constitution, 
such as equality of all citizens, freedom of per- 
sons and property, freedom of domicile, freedom 
of the press, the right to assemble and combine, 
the right to petition, secret ballot, freedom of 
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education and conscience and protection of mar- 
agreements 
maintain all citizens’ rights to use their own 


riage and the family. Minority 
language and to set up educational institutions, 
and it is an obligation of the state to devote 
part of the public funds to the education, re- 
ligion and assistance of the minorities. The 
final paragraph of the Constitution expressly 
forbids forcible denationalization. 

The author of this book points out that toler- 
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ance in all things, tolerance between people, re. 
ligious tolerance, social tolerance, is bound to 
be a national ideal in a nation of so many dif. 
ferent elements, which has had a thousand years 
of struggle for existence. The aim has been “t) 
build up and maintain solidarity within oy 
state, and to maintain it in continual and close 
relations with the contemporary development of 
world-wide culture.”—The London Times Edy. 
cational Supplement. 


REPORTS 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION BOARD! 
Edueation Board in 1937 was 
thirty-five years old. Established in 1902 by 
John Davison Rockefeller, it was dedicated, in 


THE General 


the words of its charter, to “the promotion of 
education within the United States without dis- 
While Mr. 
Edueation 


tinction of creed.” 
Rockefeller’s gifts to the General 


Board, extending from 1902 through 1921, con- 


race, sex or 


stituted practically the entire principal fund, 
smaller gifts came from Miss Anna T. Jeanes, 
the estate of Laura Spelman Rockefeller and 
the estate of Lucey M. Spelman, as well as from 
other miscellaneous sourees. The total amount 
received by the board in gifts and the accretion 
thereof, exclusive of income from investments, 
was $179,754,751.44. 

Up until 1920 the board’s expenditures were 
In 1920, 
however, the practice was initiated of spending 
Total 


appropriations up to the end of 1937 were as 


made almost exclusively from income. 
from principal as well as from income. 


follows: 

$139,337 348.55 
115,997,322.02 

$255,334,670.57 


From principal 
From income 


Total 


Roughly speaking, the money was used to stim- 
ulate progress in the following fields: medieal 
education, higher education, Negro edueation and 
certain special programs of brief duration or in- 
volving smaller sums of money. The amounts 
contributed in each of these fields are approxi- 
mately as follows: 

1 From the report of the president of the Gen- 
eral Education Board for the last half of 1936 
and the year 1937, by Raymond B. Fosdick. 


Medical education es 
Higher education (colleges of liberal 


$89,000,000 


arts) Kee 
Negro education .... ce 
Special educational program 


68,000,000 
40,000,000 
53,000,000 

In a sense, the contributions made throughout 
the years to medical education and to the endovw- 
ment of liberal arts colleges represent closed 
chapters of the activity of the General Education 
Board. 
completed and attention directed to other phases 


The money was expended, the programs 


of education. 

From the beginning in 1902 continuous atter- 
tion has been given to the educational needs and 
problems of the South. While this has repre- 
sented an interest primarily regional rather than 
functional, the program has included not only 
the emphasis on Negro education, noted in the 
foregoing table, but an equitable participation 
as well in the three other categories. 

The funds of the General Education Board, 
that is, the unappropriated assets available on 
December 31, 1937, amounted to $28,192,611), 
based on the market value of the securities 0” 
that date. 

DISPOSITION OF REMAINING FUNDS 

Of this $28,000,000 balance remaining, 2p- 
proximately $12,000,000 is definitely earmarked 
for the board’s present programs in souther 


education, in general education and in cll 
$7,300,000 has heel 
set aside for unexpected contingencies and tor 


growth and development. 


commitments expressed or implied under forme? 
The free balance 0 


programs of the board. 
funds remaining as of December 31, 19/, | 
approximately $8,700,000. 

The life of the General Edueation Board 


therefore running to its close. It is probable 
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that within a few years its funds will be com- 
pletely exhausted and the organization will be 
liquidated. The trustees have felt that, in the 
rapidly moving times through which we have 
lived since the war, it was more important to 
meet challenging opportunities in the develop- 
ment of fields like medical education, for ex- 
ample, than it was to conserve principal funds 
for some indefinite future. There are no scales, 
of course, by which the potentialities of the 
present can be weighed against those of the 


future. But the present is vividly here with 


fu 
its needs and possibilities; the future is beyond 
reckoning, and we of this generation must live 
in the faith that it will find means to provide 
for itself. This in brief is the point of view 
which has led the trustees to approach the com- 
ing liquidation of the General Education Board 
with the belief that it represents, as far as lim- 
ited human intelligence can foresee, a socially 
desirable step. 

With the funds at their disposal rapidly 
diminishing as a result of expenditures from 
principal, the trustees of the General Educa- 
tion Board, in 1933, determined to concentrate 
the remaining resources of the board largely 
in connection with three types of activity: first, 
the continuance of the existing program in the 
southern states; second, the support of research 
and experimentation in relation to the problems 
presented in the field of general education, 2.e., 
the secondary school through the junior college 
level; and third, a program in child growth and 


development. 


AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH 

Tue New Education Fellowship Conference 
held in the various Australian states in August 
and September, 1937, presented many challeng- 
ing ideas to the teachers who attended it. One 
result has been the initiation of changes in the 
methods employed in a number of schools. In 
some cases, of course, the changes were already 
contemplated or had even been commenced, and 
the part played by the conference was to encour- 
age action by those who were not satisfied with 
the existing situation. 

The aim of practically all these modifications 
has been to provide more satisfactorily for the 
varied needs of individual pupils and to provide 
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scope for initiative and self-activity. A good 
example can be found in the changes introduced 
at the Melbourne Boys’ High School in 1938. 
This is the principal state secondary school for 
boys in Victoria. It has a total enrolment of 
slightly more than one thousand pupils. 

The school caters for the last two years of a 
four years’ course leading to the intermediate 
certificate, followed by a one or two years’ course 
for the leaving pass and leaving honors exami- 
nations, respectively. In addition to the usual 
courses of an academic character the school has, 
from its establishment, provided courses in short- 
hand and in commercial principles and practice 
for pupils desirous of securing qualifications in 
this direction. Some pupils commence these 
commercial subjects at the leaving certificate 
stage after completing the usual academic course 
up to the intermediate standard. 

Until this year the only alternatives were the 
professional courses (with an emphasis on for- 
eign languages) and the commercial courses. As 
in most secondary schools, the object of the pro- 
fessional course is to prepare for qualification 
for university entrance. Just as in other schools, 
however, only a small proportion of those who 
enter, probably not more than 10 per cent., 
actually go to the university; indeed, about 60 
per cent. leave school at the end of their second 
year. ; 

The conference served to bring prominently 
before the minds of the staff the question as to 
whether the existing courses were the most suit- 
able that could be devised for those who did not 
go on to the university, that is, for the great 
majority of pupils. Were the pupils leaving 
school with an intelligent attitude towards world 
affairs, an appreciation of the beautiful in art 
and musie and a well-trained body? 

It must be noted that the introduction of the 
changes about to be described were rendered 
possible by the support and cooperation of the 
education department of the state. The prin- 
crpal was given full freedom to make any changes 
he considered necessary. It was also made pos- 
sible by the fact that Melbourne High School is 
one of the schools which, under the Victorian 
scheme of accrediting, is given the right of 
awarding intermediate and leaving certificates 
on the basis of internal examinations and school 
records. 
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The contents of the courses and time allot- 
ments of subjects were decided upon by com- 
mittees drawn from members of the staff. So 
that teachers on the staff should feel that they 
had a personal interest in the success of the 
scheme neither the principal nor the vice-prin- 
cipal was on any committee. The chief features 
of the new plan are as follows: 
introduced a new subject 


There has_ been 


called cultural relations. This course, which is 
allotted three periods a week, consists of a study 
of the manners, customs, prominent personali- 
ties and contributions to civilization of France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan and U.S. S. R. A spe- 
cial reference library has been established for 
this course. 

Geography and history have been fused into 
one subject to which is devoted either five or six 
periods a week according to the course taken by 
the pupil. 

Physical training is taken as a school subject ; 
three periods a week in the first year and two 
periods a week in the second are allotted. The 
work is taken by members of the staff specially 
selected. These were enthusiastic enough to 
make themselves proficient by undergoing in- 
struction in their own time under the direction of 
the responsible’ master. 

Mathematics (five, six or seven periods a 
week) is now an integrated course; that is, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonometry 
are treated together and not as separate sub- 
jects. 

The most important change is the introduction 
of a new “general” course for those whose re- 
quirements are not primarily of an academic 
character. This course is being taken by three 
forms which together include about 125 of the 
390 boys who entered the school in 1938. The 
pupils in the general course take the subject of 
cultural relations in place of foreign languages. 
They also take general science, including some 
biology instead of separate courses in physies 
and chemistry. Because of the time made avail- 
able by omitting foreign language study these 
pupils are given four periods a week for drawing 
and craft work as compared with two periods a 
week in the other forms. 

The three matriculation forms (including in all 
about 130 pupils) provide for specialization 
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either on the language side or the science side 
One form takes two foreign languages (Fren¢h 


and either Latin or German). It devotes gx 


periods a week to geography-history, five periods 
to mathematics and four to physical science, The 
“science” forms take either Latin, French oy 
German, devote five periods to geography-his. 
tory, seven to mathematics, four to physies ang 


four to chemistry. 

Of the three commercial forms one take 
French, the second substitutes cultural relations 
for French, and the third substitutes shorthand 
for French. All commercial forms take mathe. 
matics (five periods), history-geography (six 
periods), general science (four periods), con- 
mercial principles and prateice (three periods), 

All first-year forms take English for fiye 
periods a week. All told, about half of the 
pupils in first-year classes are studying a lan- 
guage other than English. Of those studying 
foreign languages about 95 pupils are doing 
Latin, the same number are doing French, while 
about 35 pupils are doing German. 

The principle of setting aside special subject 
rooms has been extended. In particular it is 
found that the existence of special rooms for art, 
for “cultural relations,” for geography and for 
history has been of value and has given increased 
facilities for project work. A new school record 
card has been introduced which, in addition to 
the usual academic information, provides for 
entries under such headings as health, hobbies, 
leadership, reliability, initiative and_ athletic 
standards. 

To enable the scheme to be fully developed, the 
school has been divided into three divisions: (4 
Sub-intermediate—where the new work is coll 
menced; (b) intermediate; (c) leaving and leav- 
ing honors. 

Each of divisions (a) and (b) is under the 
control of a master whose duty it is to wateli 
the progress and development of individual 
pupils, hold staff conferences, ete., and asselll- 
blies of all pupils in his division. 

To develop the corporate life of the school 4 
separate assembly of division (a) and divisions 
(b) and (ec) together, are held one period each 
week in the school hall. These assemblies at 
altogether separate from the ordinary fom 
assemblies under the direction of each ior 
teacher. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD THE 
COLLEGE NOW ATTENDED 

A wiLLIoN parents of a million students will 

again this year, in spite of “and/or” because of 

depressions, squeeze out of the family budget 


the not-so-small checks which each month must 
he sent to a university center for the education 
of son or daughter. The faith of parents in 
college and university education is very much 
in evidence. What is the attitude of the student 


in college toward the institution he is now attend- 
ing? 

Important as it is that colleges seek to instil 
desirable attitudes toward the state, toward mod- 
ern social issues and toward personal ideals, the 
colleges and universities themselves would seem 
to have sufficient social value to be considered in 
connection with the attitudes of the student who 


South. These institutions include four state 
universities, six Lutheran colleges, three colleges 
of the Society of Friends and one institution 
from each of the following denominational 
groups: Methodist, Presbyterian, United Breth- 
ren, Adventist and Catholic. With the hope of 
provoking a more valid response, the issue was 
cast in the form of potential behavior: “If I had 
children to send to college, distance and expense 
being equal, I should choose the same type of 
institution I am now attending.” The subject 
was then asked to check one of the five possible 
responses, “Strongly Disapprove,”’ “Disap- 
prove,” “Undecided,” “Approve” or “Strongly 
Approve.” For the sake of convenience in com- 
paring groups, the response indicating strong 
disapproval was assigned a value of “1,” dis- 
approval a value of “2,” “Undecided” a value 


TABLE I 

















SrupENT ATTITUDES TOWARD THE TYPE OF COLLEGE Now ATTENDED BY CLASSES AND BY INSTITUTIONS 
Fresh. Soph. Junior Senior Totals Fresh-Sr. 
Institutions - — 
M. 8.D. M. S.D. S.D. M. 8.D. M. 8.D. Diff. P.E 
State University ..... 3.71 1.02 3.64 1.05 3.71 1.03 3.78 1.03 3.71 1.03 07 06 
EREROYAR 6 6 6.c.e ese’ o cress 3.94 .98 4.02 1.03 3.92 .97 4.04 96 3.97 .98 10 05 
DrieOnGR: ....<.vciageeedae 3.74 1.14 3.76 1.16 3.97 1.08 3.95 1.20 3.81 1.15 21 06 
Methodist ....:s..eess 4.08 .82 4.24 .84 4.31 1.05 4.02 94 4.13 .88 06 09 
Presbyterian: «<.6.¢.«.<.cac 3.79 1.11 4.00 bd 4.00 * 4.11 74 3.81 1.07 . ¢ 
AGVONTISE — 5 i.s:4c4:4oese 4.56 .62 4.75 83 4.58 65 * ¢ 
United Brethren ..... 3.93 .76 3.50 23 3.93 1.10 3.80 1.08 3.83 94 * = 
CALNONG: «6. c5:¢ cease phaears 4.28 .80 4.54 .58 4.50 .60 4.63 .60 4.45 .69 . * 
TS CONCHES: -s.3/c.e.ciccersiare 3.92 1.00 3.89 1.06 3.93 1.03 3.98 1.01 3.93 1.01 .06 .03 
*Data not shown for institutions reporting on less than 50 subjects in the classes concerned. 


is now enrolled. Do these students themselves 
consider their college or university of sufficient 
value that they in turn will desire to send their 
children to the same type of institution? Are 
seniors stronger in their approval of the college 
attended than freshmen who have just been en- 
rolled? Are co-eds more likely to approve of the 
type of college attended than college men? How 
do types of institutions differ as to the approval 
shown by their own students? 

Only a brief outline ean be here presented of 
a study’ designed to obtain an indication of stu- 
dent attitudes toward the institution now at- 
tended. The issue was presented to a sampling 
of 3,979 students. Responses were secured from 
3453 students attending 18 colleges and univer- 


sities located in the Midwest, the East and the 
‘The complete study is available in the office of 
Dr. D. A. Worcester, Department of Educational 


Psychology and Measurements, University of Ne- 
braska, Lineoln. 


of “3,” approval a value of “4,” while the re- 
sponse “Strongly Approve” was given the value 
of “5.” There is no assumption of equal-appear- 
ing intervals—the numbers are to be translated 
into terms of the responses for which they stand. 
Thus a mean of 3.71 for an institution is a sym- 
bol indicating that the attitudes for the group 
as a whole are not opposed, but are somewhat 
favorable toward that institution. A mean of 
“4” indicates approval, “5” indicates strong 
institutional approval. 

In the light of the data from this study, do 
students approve of the types of institutions now 
attended? Do types of institutions differ in the 
approval shown by students in attendance? A 
partial answer to these questions is indicated in 
Table I and in the following summary and con- 
clusions. 

(1) For the 935 students in attendance at four 
state universities, the mean, 3.71, indicates gen- 
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eral institutional approval. Not shown in the 
table is the fact that 68 per cent. of these stu- 
dens registered definite approval, 14 per cent. 
disapproval, and 20 per cent. were undecided. 
At the extremes, 3.5 per cent. strongly disap- 
proved, while 22 per cent. strongly approved. 
Seniors in these universities are most favorable 
—sophomores least so. 

(2) The mean for the six Lutheran colleges, 
3.97, indicates “approval”—72 per cent. of these 
1,129 students checked either approval or strong 
approval, 74 per cent. disapproval and 20 per 
cent. were undecided. Among the six colleges, a 
Midwestern institution showed the highest mean 
However, the marked institutional dif- 
ferences shown in the religious areas by this 
group is not evident in student attitudes toward 


score. 


the college attended. 

(3) Approximately two thirds of the students 
at the three colleges of the Society of Friends 
approve of that type of institution, 14 per cent. 
disapprove and 18 per cent. are undecided. One 
of the three institutions differs markedly from 
the other two. The freshman-senior difference 
for the group is .21 P.E. .06, a true difference, 
99 chances out of 100, with seniors the more 
favorable toward their college. 

(4) Rather strong attitudes are indicated at 
the Methodist university, as seen by the mean 
score of 4.13 and 80 per cent. of the group ex- 
pressing approval or The 
approval at this institution is exceeded by only 
3 out of the 18 colleges and universities studied. 

(5) The Presbyterian and the United Breth- 
ren colleges are nearly equal in the degree of 
The mean is 3.81 and 


strong approval. 


student approval shown. 
3.83, respectively, and approximately two thirds 
of the students indicate approval at both insti- 
tutions. 

(6) The strongest student approval among the 
18 institutions is found at the Adventist college, 
with a mean of 4.58. Among the 125 
students measured at this college, only three dis- 
approved and not one “strongly disapproved.” 
Further- 


score 


Less than 2 per cent. were undecided. 
more, the dispersion of scores was the smallest 
among the 18 institutions and the mean the 
greatest. 

(7) Second only to the Adventist college is the 
Catholic college with a mean of 4.45. At this 


institution, only 12 per cent. registered indeci- 
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sion, while 32 per cent. approved and 56 per 
cent. indicated strong approval—a total of 88 
per cent. indicating approval. 

(8) Sex differences obtain in this field ag jn 
other attitude areas.” For the group as a whole, 
the sex difference, .09, P.E., .02 is Statistically 
significant. The mean for women is higher for 
the entire group of 18 institutions and is also 
higher for each one of the four classes with the 
exception of the junior class. The freshman. 
senior differences are greater among males than 
among females, senior scores being higher in both 
cases. Women are more homogeneous, as mea- 
sured by the standard deviation, than men in 
every class. 

(9) For the group as a whole, these students 
approve of the type of institution they are now 
attending to the extent that they would send 
their children to the same type of institution. 
This approval is indicated by the mean of 3.93 
and by the 72 per cent. of the 3,453 students 
registering approval or strong approval. Of 
these students, 9 per cent. show disapproval and 
19 per cent. are undecided. The institutions 
whose students are most conservative*® and most 
religious are also strongest in student approval 
of institution. 

(10) In answer to the questions raised at the 
beginning of this report, these data indicate that 
on the whole college students do approve of the 
type of institution attended, seniors show 
stronger approval than freshmen, co-eds show 
more approval than college men, and types of 
institutions differ in the approval given by their 
students as measured in this study. 

ERLAND NELSON 

NEWBERRY COLLEGE, S. C. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Erland Nelson, ‘‘Conservative-Radical Attitudes 


Among College and University Students,’’ Psycho- 
logical Monographs, 50, pp. 1-32, 1938. 
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